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For the Presbyterian. 


BELIEVING, YE SHALL RECEIVE. 


‘that God is a hearer sod answerer of prayer 
blessings; for he has expe- 
rieneed it in his owa soul. But bow few, 
‘comparatively, go to bim just as freely for 
the supply of temporal needs. Yet there 
ia nothing right for us to have, which it is 
not right to ask him for, always submitting 
our own will to his in the matter. “If we 
ask any thing socording to his will, he hear - 
eth us. 
Years ago, in the wilds of Pennsylvania, 
s minister was settled, who devoted his 
time through the week to teaching the poor 
ehildren that belonged to bis flock. Writing 
and arithmetic were the chief branches 
taught; aad, as he was starting for school 
one morning, ho was quite disturbed to find 
the had lost his pen-knife—an indiepensa- 
ble artidle to 8 teacher, in those days of the 
quill pen. He thought be had probably 
Jost it on his return from school the pre- 
vious night; but a light snow hed fallen, 
which made it impossible to search for it 
then. As he walked along, he made the 
matter a subject of earnest prayer. While 
thus engaged, he observed a mapJeading a 
‘horse up a by-road, which presently broke 
into a run, and turned into the highway. 
Just where his footstep knocked off the 
snow, the teacher discovered the missing 
knife. “I never, said he, “bad a more 


delightful sense of God's goodness and 


7 


faithfulness, as a prayer-hearing and 
prayer-answering God, than on this * 
Sion. 

I know a lady who is in the habitof tak- 
jog all such seemingly-triviel mütters to 
God in prayer, and who says she bas 
sometimes been almost startled by the di- 
‘rect answers she has received. An article 
of constant use was once lost, much to her 
inconvenience, and, after much fruitless 
searching, she thought, “why not pray 
that God will direct me? Nothing is lost 
to him; he sees, and knows every thing.” 
So she knelt down, and asked God if it was 


according to his will that the article might | 


be found? and then went cheerfully about 
her accustomed duties. Presently her child 
_ begged for a box of shells be seldom play- 
ed with, and, on opening it, the long-lost 
article was found, where little hands had 
stored it away. It was not the first nor the 
- gecond time that her prayers had been an- 
@wered in the same way, under very similar 
circumstances. She seldom speaks of such 
things, as they appear to many almost like 
trifliog with prayer; but he who numbers 
even the hairs of our heads, and without 
whom not sparrow falls to the ground, 
will regard nothing as beneath his notice 
that concerns even our temporal well being. 
OAKLAND. 


For the Presbyterian. 
/ JOHN AND PETER SMITH. 


= 


Wbo are these gentlemen so cons 
ty paraded at the head of this articie? 

That, reader, is just what I am about to 
tell you. John and Peter are brothere— 
both ministers—diverse in faith, the for- 
mer being a strong, intelligent Calvinist, 
the latter, a zealous Arminian of the Me- 
thodist order. 

John’s love for his brother leads him to 
geek his reclamation from doctrinal errors 
so palpable as some of those found in the 
creed of that persuasion. He takes the 

resses u very interesting Series of 
Letters to Peter, through the press, in a 
spirit of great brotherly kindaess and fra- 
ternal regard, and ia a style of much clear- 
ness, beauty, and point, in which he analyzes, 
with a masterly hand, the unscriptural tenets 
ok the Arminian faith, showing Peter the 
monstrous fallacies of his theological belief. 

All this is done in thirty-four Letters. 
They have recently been collected by John 
into a very neat 12mo voluwe, for the espe- 
cial benefit of Peter and his friends. We 
_- aye just read them, and must say that they 
are really excellent, being distinguished for 
their brevity, point, originality, truthful- 
ness, and fairness. Brief, because the 
whole smounts to less than two hundred 
pages; original, inasmuch as Peter is put 
on the defensive throughout; for John 
weighs the groundless dogmas of his bro- 
ther in the just balances of Bible truth, and 
gods them wanting, and totally unworthy 
‘any true Christian’s confidence. It seems 
that Peter, like other clerical “riders” in 
his Ohurch, was wont to berate, in the most 
unjustifiable manner, the imagined errors of 
Calvinism; and this turning of the tables 
on him, and the terse, vivid exposé that his 
untenable doctrines receive at the hand of 
John, must have caused him to look at 
home after his own stuff, and to think 
of the extraction of a certain „beam,“ be- 
fore he was properly quulified to remove 
certain “ mote.” How poor Peter defended 
himself against these truly original, but 
strictly scriptural, strictures of his brother, 
it would be difficult to say. 

The truthfulness of these Letters, is in 
their agreement with the word of God; and 
this Peter must have seen, unless the worst 


kind of prejudice had blinded his mind—a, 


mental condition, however, by no means 
uncommon with all habitual beraters of 
election and its kindred doctrines. Their 
fairness, too, he certainly could not fail to 
perceive, lay in the fair and accurate ver- 
batim quotations from the writings of the 
founders and defenders of Arminianism, as 
well as from Peter’s own sermons and state- 
ments as heard by John, who shall speak 
here a moment for himself. In the second 
letter he says: 

“The doctrinal system of the Arminian 
Methodists often reminds me of the image 
which Nebuchadnezzur, ang of Babylon, 
saw in a vision. While the head, the arms, 
the body, and the legs, were each of solid 
metal, of gold and silver, and brass and iron, 
the feet and toes had this strange peculiarity 
—they were y of iron, and partly of pot- 
ter s clay. The composition of those feet and 
toes strikes me as a capital representation of 
Arminianism, which bas at once the iron 
strength of truth, and the crumbling incohe- 
rence of error. The great fundamental truths 
of the are there. 
5 Ne with every one of these 

great spiritual traths are mingled errors, more 
or less serious—some of them quite specious, 
others absurd. Let me now, my brother, 
point out to you the proportions M iron and 
clay of which your theological system is made 
up. 


80 here Jobn, in alternate statements, 
Jays before the view of Peter the clay and 
iron principles that go to form this Baby- 
lonish symbol of the Arminian belief—the 
false and the true being distinguished by 
the words “clay” and „iron.“ Peter is 
then warned to be on the gui vive—for, 
says John, I purpose to try a few strokes 
of the hammer of logical and scriptural 


Every true Christian knows and believes | 
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mixture of truth 
; and should 
there be a flying 
of the parts, and a/terrible rattling of clay 
lumps about Peter's ears, the result must 
not be attributed /so much to the strength 
and skill of the grm that wields the instru- 
ment, as to the fhuluoky combination of the 
discordant matgrial in the thing struck. 
Thus opens fhis spicy little book, and so 
it continues ta the end, where John leaves 
the errors of Peter’s faith pounded to per- 
fect powder. It is well worthy the careful 
perusal of all unacquainted with the subtle 
incongruitieg of the Arminian belief. Whe- 
ther Peter convinced of the sandy foun- 
dation of hig hopes by this truthful exposi- 
tion of his her, is not to me known, as 
I have not fhe honour of Peter's acquaint- 
ow John well—he isa gentle- 
, and a Christian. 

W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Fallin! Fall in! Comrades, 
/ Hear ye not the Captain’s word? 
„ Fallin! Fallin! Comrades, 
It is the Army of the Lord. 


Forward! Forward! Comrades, 
Be ye ever on your guard. 

Forward! Forward! Comrades, 
With the great army of the Lord. 


March on! March on! ‘Comrades, 
Strain ye every nerve and cord. 
March on! March on! Comrades, 
In this, the Army of the Lord. 


Fight on! Figbt on! Oomrades, 
The word of God is the word. 
Fight on! Fighton! Comrades, 
In the great Army of the Lord. 


Cheer on! Cheer on! Comrades, 
The victory is your reward. 

Cheer on! Cheer on! Comrades, 
Cheer on the Army of the Lord. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCRAPS AND FIGURES. 


LXI. It was said of Dr. Godman, about 
to enter on his professional life, that «his 
youth and very juvenile appearance would 
be much against him as a physician.” 
Had he been a preacher, bis very juvenile 
appearance would have been decidedly in 
his favour. Neighbourhoods give the pre- 
ference to a physician who has the weight 
of years and supposed experience on his 
side; congregations choose for their mi 
ters young men, rather than those who 
have beeu some time employed in the work. 
It is doubtful whether the judgment of the 
Church, in this matter, is founded on good 
sense. It can hardly be true, I think, that 
study and experience in the pastoral office 
are damaging to a minister, while appro- 
priate professional toil improves a physi- 
cian. I fear that the children of light are 
not, in this thing, quite up to the wisdom 
of the children of this world. 


LXII. It is not to the credit of a congre- 
gation to let their house of public worship 
be the most dreary and neglected-looking 
house in the neighbourhood. An old, un- 
painted church, with boards or bricks loosen- 
ed from their places, with broken windows, 
and with fences tottering to a fall around 
it, is not in keeping with a sound condition 
of religion and a lively piety. The Book 
of Haggai, the Prophet, should be read to 
the people, once a wonth, till the house is 
repaired, or a new one built; aod the sur- 
roundings are put into a tidy and comforta- 
ble condition, at least upon a par with the 
private residences of the congregation. 


LXIII. «What a large and flourishing 
church!” Yes, it is a large church: I 
know its history and condition; but I can- 
not readily admit that it is a flourishing 
church. The number of hearers is ordina- 
rily—from 600 to 700; the number of com- 
municants, over 400. Seldem does a com- 
munion season return, without bringing an 
accession of from ten to twenty members. 
Upon every such occasion, also, nearly the 
same number of children are baptized. 
This bas been its history for twenty or 
thirty years. A large number of young 
men and young women, reared in the 


church, should be communicants in it. Bat 


her» the history is not bright: of young 
men reared in the congregation, not more 
than five, at the time the observation was 
made, arecommuning members. What has 
become of all the rest, who have been bap- 
tized? This mournful question I am not 
able to answer. It suggests painful thoughts 
of pastoral neglect and of parental unfaith- 
fulness, and of the wreck and ruin of souls. 
Yet it is a large church—immigration swells 
its numbers. But can a church be flourish- 
ing, in which the youth are not brought 
into its fellowship? We may bave such 
churches—we are sadly delinquent, with 
reference to our children. But this church 
is not of our denomination. 


LXIV. No revival is more needed, for 
the progress and honour of religion and the 
Church, than the revival of the almost obso- 
lete offices of instruction and discipline. Let 
the teaching and the ruling elders do their 
work, and God will bless the means to the 
prosperity of his cause. 

LXV. “Antiquity” is a favourite toy 
with some sects. Veneration for what has 
a long history renders the mind a little ob- 
tuse, or a little careless, as to the authenticity 
or the character of that history. Ao an- 
cient organization, a long line of bishops, 
and an old Psalmody, are “ distinctive prin- 
ciples,” which must not be too closely 
scrutinized. 

LXVI. There is a proposition in mathe- 
matics seemingly absurd, but capable of 
demonstration, that two lines may constant- 
ly approach each other, and yet never meet. 
Without a glance at the Book, I would not 
undertake the proof; but the college lesson 
is—that the assymptote and curve of the 
hyperbolic sections have this peculiarity. 
There is no similar proposition touching 
the sections of the Church. If the differ- 
ent sections of the Church of Christ approach 
each other, they are very apt to meet. If 
they come near enough to see each other 
distinctly, to reciprocate expressions of mu- 
tual good-will, and to catch the savour of 
each other's piety, they will be very likely 
to join in brotherly fellowship. According- 
ly, sectarian leaders, who have no notion of 
losing their pre-eminence, generally favour 
reserve, distance, separatism, and are warm 


~ 


ferms, rites, notions, customs. The surest 
way to perpetuate schisms and alievations 
is, to stand afar off, to pass by on the other 
side, to look at brethren only over safely- 
broad intervals, and through smoky me- 
diums. J. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RESTORE UNTO ME THE JOYS OF 


THY SALVATION. 


A minister of long standing in our 
Church, recently, on a sea voyage, recover- 
ed his “first love,” after a period of darkness 
aod desertion. 

The inexpressible preciousness of his re- 
newed hope, the strength and simplicity of 
his faith, the completeness of his re-conseora- 
tion to Christ, and his immediate enlistment 
in active effort for his Saviour, with the pro- 
cess by which he was brought back to him, 


are impressively presented in a private let- 


ter to the writer. He says: — It has 
pleased God to visit me, when old and gray- 
headed, on the deep, in the solitude of my 
room, with new views of old aod cherished 
truths. I think, if my heart deceives me 
not, I now know what it is to trast God, to 
go to Christ just as I am, to commit my soul 
wholly to his keeping—to be his without 
one reservation—to be willing to give up all 
for Christ, to realize the exceeding pre- 
ciousness of his love—to desire, at every 
conscious moment, the sense of his gracious 
presence, and to have but one fear, lest 1 
should be left but one moment to myself. 
I would, in a sense never before felt, abide 
in the blessed Saviour, take him in his full- 
ness, take him as my all in all. How blessed 
to be taken imto the very heart of Jesus! 
What a high, holy, precious place! 

„But I must tell you how this has come 
about. As a professed Christian and minis- 
ter, I became deeply sensible of inconsist- 
encies and derelictions, aggravated and in- 
numerable. My prayers and resolutions 
brought me no relief, nor secured any 
improvement. A sense of utter belpless- 
ness and hopelessness ensued, life was a 
burden, yet death and its consequences 
more terrible. I was sinking io the fatal 
wave. ©! what would it avail to have all 
past sins pardoned, with such a sinful heart 
remaining? What could I but throw my- 
self, just as I was, into the arms of Jesus. 
But will he accept? How dare I dishonour 
him by a doubt? He will be all that he 
‘has promised; yea, far more than I thave 
ever conceived ! 

«I received him as he is fully offered; 
my righteousness, my sanctification, I was 
enabled to take him as he is, to yield myself 
as IL was. Every power and faculty of my | 
soul seemed at once in sweet and most 
joyful subjection to his will. For days I 
could but retire to my state-room, and weep 
the tears of penitent gratitude, and admire 
and wonder at the infinite goodness and 
grace of my Saviour. I felt I must at 
once work for Jesus. 

«On the Sabbath, I commenced at once 
to preach, both on the after-deck and fore- 
castle; it was an unspeakable privilege to 
testify for Jesus, to invite sinners to his 
grace. I also had daily morning prayers 
with the cabin passeng od read and ex- 
pounded the Scriptures, and prayed with 
those in the steerage. I hope, too, there 
has been some precious fruit. Several 
were awakened, dnd, I bope, converted. 
My strong desire now is, to give myself 
wholly to the blessed work of witnessing 
for Jesus, and inviting the perishing to 
him.” 

Is there not encouragement in the expe- 
rience of this penitent aud joyous heart, to 
lead others, who may have wapdered from 
their Saviour, to seek to returo to his love? 
No one should doubt the willingoess of 
Christ to take back to his bosom the peni- 
tent child, if he but earnestly plead:— 
4 Restore unto me the joy of thy salva- 
tion, and uphold me with thy free Spiri 
then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 

C. H. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 
FUGITIVE PIECES. 


BY A LAYMAN. 


THE RESURRECTION, 
O grave! where is thy victory?” 

To those who stood at the grave which 
received the humanity of Christ, how inap- 
posite would have seemed this exultant 
interrogatory of the apostle! Penetrating 
the tomb through the dimetwilight which 
surrounded that mysterious event, they 
would have been prompted rather to give 
utterance to the language of the two disci- 
ples on their way to Emmaus—“ We trusted 
it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.” To behold Him who was declared 
to possess power over death and the grave, 
himself taken captive by the king of ter- 
rors, was well calculated to fill the heart 
with sorrow, and crush the hopes which 
centred in the Messiah. True, there were 
express declarations that he should rise 
from the dead. His own repeated utter- 
at ces, added to the prophetic announce- 
ments of holy seers throughout successive 
generations, concerning his resurrection, 
would seem to leave these, his chosen com- 
panions and subjects of his pupilage, with- 
out excuse. “ But as yet they knew not 
the Scriptures, that he must rise from the 
dead.” 

Such was the dim vista through which 
embryo Christianity surveyed the tomb. 
But now, from the full canon of inspira- 
tion, reflected from Christ’s resurrection, 
there beams upon us the light of immor- 
tality, so that we may calmly penetrate the 
tomb with the assurance that this mighty 
Victor “hath led captivity captive,” and 
lighted up with his own immortality the 
«dark valley and shadow of death,” trium- 
phantly exclaiming, „O death, where is thy 
sting? O0 grave, where is thy victory?” 

The resurrection of Christ was the apos- 
tle's great theme. It inspired Paul to 
zealously meet the most appalling calami- 
ties—inflaming him with a heroism which 
stood undaunted against the wrath, malice, 
and treachery of the Jewish Sanhedrim— 
emboldened him in the palace of Cesar, 
and among the scoffing, polished Athenians 
—at all times, and under all circumstances, 
he would boldly proclaim Christ and him 
crucified, though he be “to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness.” In view of the exalted hopes, glo- 
rious inheritance, and immortal felicity in- 
volved in this cardinal doctrine of Christi- 
anity, he emphatically declares, that “if in 
this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
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| advocates of high fences, in the shape of ere of all men most miserable.” This 


valiant defender of the cross, this ardent 
aspirant for an immortal crown, would have 
the world koow, that only upon the doo- 
trine of Christ's resurrection, he rested his 
hopes of a glorious immortality; that aside 
from the resurrection of Christ, there could 
arise no gleam of light by which to pene- 
trate the realities of a dark future. „For 
if Christ be not risen, then is your faith 
vain: ye are yet in your sins.” Aside from 
this high assurance of a blest immortality, 
what were his greatest achievements? Yea, 
though by feats of heroism in successful 
gladiatorship, he should secure the plaudits 
of an admiring populace. „It, after the 
manner of men, I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the 
dead rise not?” Aud the Apostle would 
further wish to banish from the mind all 
credulity concerning the resurrection, by 
referring to analogies in the domain of na- 
ture, heavenly and earthly, in which are to 
be perceived things quite as inexplicable. 
“There are bodies celestial and bodies ter- 
restrial.“ The foolish objector to the doo- 
trine of the resurrection has but to regard 
the well established principles of husbandry, 
by which the inanimate seed, reduced to 
putridity, is vivified into a glorious body of 
God's own appointment. “Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die, and thoy sowest not that body which 
shall be but bare grain: it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain, but God giv- 
eth it a body as it pleaseth him.” By such 
clear, analogical reasoning, the Apostle de- 
clares the Divine po@er not less potent to 
vivify man’s mortal part. „So, also, is the 
resurrection from the dead; it is sown in 
corruption ; it is raised in incorruption.” . . 
So, when this corruptible shall have put 
on incorruption, and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, then shall be brought 
to pass the saying that is written, death is 
swallowed up in victory— O death! where 
is thy sting? O grave! where is thy 
victory?” 
— — — 
For the Presbyterlan. 


A GREAT WANT. 


Messrs. Editors—I read with interest the 
article in your number of November 29th, 
under the above caption. Is the writer of 
that article aware that very much such a 
book as he describes, and which he regards 
as so much needed, already exists? Allow 
me to call his attention to the fact. He 
seems never to have met with the work to 
which I refer; yet if he will procure it and 
examine it, he will fiod, if 1 mistake not, 
his „great want“ anticipated and supplied. 
It corresponds very nearly with that which 
he calls for, although I think it an im- 
provement on his plan. I am speaking of 
the “Pastor's Selection of Hymns and 
Tunes,” by the Rev. Dr. Burt, of Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. The qualifications of Dr. 
Bart for such a work are well and widely 
known. They are probably not surpassed 
in our Church, and it is no disparagement 
to the Board of Publication to suggest that 
it would not produce a book so well adapted 
to the end contemplated as is this “selec- 
tion, unless it should avail itself of the 
skill and taste employed in the preparation 
of that work. Itis nota fancy book. It 
is designed to assist our people in the wor- 
ship of God in this interesting and import- 
ant department, and I am persuaded that 
it could not be introduced into our congre- 
gations, and used according to its intent as 
set forth in the preface, without great bene- 
fit to the „cause of sacred praise, which 
it was designed to promote. The writer 
of this knows that in several congregations 
where it has been introduced, its use has 
been followed with happy results. Will 
„Carmina Sacra examine the work, and 
let the readers of the Presbyterian know 
his further thoughts on the subject of “a 
great want? A. 


rn 


For the Presbyterian. 


TRUST IN GOD ONLY.—NO. L 
“Trust in Him at all times.” Ps. Iii. 

“For when He giveth quietness, who 
then can make trouble? and when He hideth 
his face, who then can behold Him? whe- 
ther it be done against a nation, or against 
„ man only.” Job xxxiv. 29. This is 
what we may call an experimental text, for 
it was at a time when Job was so shut up 
from earthly or human help that he deeply 
realized that no other arm could bring re- 
lief. The experience of David seems to 
have proceeded even a step beyond this, 
for he realized not only that his help must 
come from the Lord, but that all other help 
was in vain, when he exclaimed, with 
touching pathos, „Give us help from trou- 
ble, for vain is the help of man.” (Ps. Ix. 
11.) He seems often to have been driven 
to the same convictions of the helplessness 
of man when deprived of Divine favour, 
for we hear not only the pathetic invocation 
for help from whence it could alone be 
found, but frequent exhortations to others 
not to trust in such vain help. “Trust 
not in man, io whom there is no help,” 
intermingled with frequent songs of tri- 
umph and praise for received help, in pas- 
sages like the following :—« My help cometh 
From the Lord.“ “Uoless the Lord had 
been my help, my soul had almost dwelt in 
silence.” „ Because thou hast been my help, 
therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I 
rejoice.” „Because of his strength I will 
wait upon thee; for God is my defence.” 
He recognizes him as an ‘ever-present help.” 
„For God is a very present help in time of 
trouble.” (Ps. xlvi. 1; Ix. 11; lxiii. 7; 
xiv. 8; lix. 9) 

This is what we greatly nced—trust in 
God as an ‘‘ever-present help;“ or, as the 
Psalmist more emphatically expresses it, 
“a very present help.” This is a most de- 
lightful consideration to the true child of 
God, for wherever trouble is present he is 
present—ready with present help for every 
present trouble, upon the single condition 
of trust. «For he shall save them because 
they trust in him.” „Aud whoso putteth 
his trust in the Lord, shall be safe.” For 
they that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, that cannot be moved.” 
Well might David say, „I have trusted in 
thy mercy; therefore my heart shall rejoice 
in thy salvation.” And Paul, in the exer- 
cise of the same faith, could say, “Such 
trust have we in Christ to Godward.” Ps. 
vii. 40; Prov. xxix. 25; Ps. cxxv. 1, 
and xiii. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 4. 

Why, with all these promises before 
them, do not the people of God seek and 
obtain present help from every present 
trouble? “For when he giveth quietness, 
who then can make trouble?” And this 


holds equally good with individuals and 
with nations. For when he hideth his 
face, who then can behold him; whether it 
be against a pation, or against a man only?” 
Why, then, do we not trust him, both per- 
sonally and nationally? Is it that “our 
sins have separated between us and him?” 
«For the Lord's hand is not shortened,” 


that it cannot save as effectually and as pre- In 
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lato almost every portion of the State, and 


preaching as he went, to multitudes of peo- | 


ple, the gospel of the kingdom. About the 
ear 1854 he settled in the town of Wash- 
ington, Missouri, where he remained until 
led to the church in Carondelet. While 
in Washington, the church at that place 


and Newport, six miles distant, and which 


he also served, were wonderfully blessed. 


addition to his pastoral work in Caron- 


seatly, as when the inspired peuman wrote, delet, he was chaplain of the hospital at 
“for our admonition and learniog,” those that place, a position for which few men 


sacred 


passages. Neither is his ear heavy, could be better fitted. Here he died—here 


that it cannot hear as plainly and es quickly he closed the arduous labours of a life de- 


as when David wrote, “for the benefit of 
the generation to come’’—‘“Ia my distress 
I called upon the Lord, and cried unto my 
God; he heard my voice out of his temple, 
and my cry came up before him, even into 
his ears.” “I will be glad, and rejoice in 
thy mercy; for thou hast considered my 
trouble; thou hast known my soul in adcer- 
gities.”” “Vor thou wilt save the afflicted 
people, but will bring down high looks.” 
xviii. 6, 27; Ps. xxxi. 7; Ps. lxxviii. 
) This language is very emphatic and 
remarkable—“< My cry came up even into 
his cars; and “thou hast considered my 
trouble.” Was ever condescension 80 
great? Why does he mot bear our cry, 
unless our sins have “hid his face from us, 
that he will not hear.” And this is why 
David said he made known these things, 
«for the children that should be born, that 
they might set their hearts aright; and not 
be as their fathers, whose iniquities hid 
the Lord’s face from them, that he would 
not hear.” A. P. J. 


— — 


For the Presbyterian. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


REV. JOHN F. COWAN. 


On the 29th of September, 1862, in the 
town of Carondelet, St. Louis county, Mis- 
souri, the pious man and faithful Christian 
minister, whose name we have recorded 
above, passed away from the “land of the 
dying,“ to the world of life and love on 
high. It is not enough that the death of 
such a man should be simply announced, for 
the information of those who may survive 
him. It is due alike to the claims of friend- 
ship, and the holy cause in behalf of which 
he employed the best energies of manhood 
and the experience of advancing years, that 
there should be more than the brief state- 
ment, e lived and died!" We have wait- 
ed for some weeks, indulging, meanwhile, 
the hope that a pen wielded by an abler 
band than the writer's, would present to the 
world the leading outlines of a character so 
beautifully cast in the mould of Christian 
evangelism. Can it be possible that, amidst 
the “reelings and tossings of the sad times 
upon which we have fallen, we fail to see 
that a star of brilliancy and beauty has gone 
out — has passed away from the firmament of 
the Church of Christ? Can it be that a 
record is only to be kept of the strifes 
and stratagems, and fierce collision of men? 
No; it must not be that the lights of the 
Church—the “ Fathers in Israel,“ who have 
served two generations in the labours of the 
holy ministry—it must not be, that these, 
because they have gone beyond the reach of 
our poor mortal vision, should no longer 
hold possession of our memory, or have a 
place in the regards of those who are to 
come after us. 

Not alone would we preserve and trans- 
mit the name of the Rev. John F. Cowan, 
but we would seek, humbly and reverently, 
to hold in perpetuity his many Christian 
vixtues and excellencies—his holy and pure 
life—his abundant and successful labours of 
love—his peaceful and tranquil death, as a 
part of the precious heritage of the Church 
of Jesus. ' 

We have not at hand authentic data con- 
cerning his early life, but we believe he 
was a native of Pennsylvania. He was edu- 
cated at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, and 
passed through his theologi course in 
Princeton Seminary. About the year 1829, 
he came to Missouri as the chosen field of 
his labour, thus giving thirty-three years of 
his ministry to the people of this State. 
Dying at the age of sixty-one, it will be 
seen that more than half of his long and 
eventful life was spent in the West. No 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Rev. William 
P. Cochran, recently of the Big Creek 
Church, Monroe county, has ever laboured 
so long in Missouri. He devoted his best 
and ripest powers of mind and heart to the 
building up of the Kingdom of Christ in 
this great valley. His first settlement was, 
we believe, with the Apple Creek Church, 
in Cape Girardeau county. Here he la- 
boured successfully, and with the energy of 
a rising zeal, for several years. In after 
years, he loved to speak of that people, 
among whom the stream of his ministry in 
the West began. Subsequently he became 
the pastor of the church in Potosi, Wash- 
ington county, where he remained for about 
vag | years. But, let it not be supposed 
that his work of love was confined, during 
this long period, to the narrow limits of the 
town and vicinity in which he had his home. 
Fired with an irrepressible and growing de- 
sire to do good to the souls of men, he had 
no wish to spare himself. The counties of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, St. Fran- 
cois, Crawford, and, indeed, a large portion 
of South-eastern Missouri, were frequently 
visited by him; and many localities through- 
out that whole region furnish numervus 
witnesses of the happy and blessed results 
of his earnest and self-denying labours in 
the ministry of reconciliation. He was 
welcome every where. The services of few 
men have ever been in greater demand. 
Hence he was, in the fullest sense, an 
Evangelist, in “labours abundant,” and 
crowned with the most joyful success. 
Eternity alone will fully reveal the glorious 
results of these long years of faithful, pa- 
tient, and prayerful efforts to make known 
the gospel of “good will to men.” That he 
was the instrument, in the hands of God, of 
turning many to righteousness, it is impos- 
sible to doubt. He seemed to carry with 
him the spirit of revival wherever he went. 
Aside from the effects of his faithful preach- 
ing, very many were led to feel the con- 
tagion of his holy example—the power of 
his godly life. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of labour he performed during the 
period now referred to, or the power of 
endurance he manifested while engaged in 
it. The writer has cause to remember 
with profound thankfulness, a series of pro- 
tracted services, conducted by Mr. Cowan in 
1837, in Franklin county. These services 
embraced three consecutive Sabbaths, and 
resulted in the hopeful conversion of nearly 
fifty persons. Never has he known more 
faithful dealing with the souls of men than 
on that occasion; never has he seen a 
larger amount of work performed by any 
minister; never more unwearied zeal; never 
more permanent results. And this is but 
one instance of many that might be men- 
tioned. Each of the counties previously 
named could furnish evidence of equal 
fidelity, and equal good wpm 
that large-hearted and noble servant of God. 

For two or three years Mr. Cowan prose- 
cuted an agency in behalf of the Assem- 
biy's Board of Domestic Missions, going 


voted to the good of mankind, and went up 
to receive his reward from the hands of the 
blessed Master, whose cause was never 
dearer to his heart than when he finished 
his work. 

In the social circle he had few equals. 
His presence gave a charm and fascination 
to every company in which he entered. 
Without any approach to levity, he carried 
with him wherever he went the warm, lov- 
ing, and genial spirit of Christian cheerful- 
ness. It was impossible to be in his pres- 
ence, and not feel that his religion was no 
gloomy and melancholy thing. He was one 
of the most approachable men we have ever 
known. Such was the swect attraction of 
his social character, that children—even 
“little children”—were wonderfully drawn 
towards him. Every boy and girl who 
knew him, seemed instinctively to regard 
him as the friend of the young. Like the 
Master, whose name he bore, he welcomed 
the little ones to his affectionate heart. It 
is no exaggeration to say that he knew the 
names and history of more children and 
youth, twice told, than any man with whom 
the writer is acquainted. Many very touch- 
ing incidents, illustrative of this pleasant 
feature in his character, might be given, if 
the space allowed for this notice would 

rmit. 

In the sicb room, in the chamber of a/- 
Jliction and bereavement, he surpassed all 
— of description. His coming always 
brought a smile of pleased emotion to the 
lips of the pale sufferer. Living always in 
a prayerful frame of mind, none could be 
better fitted than he to talk to the dying of 
eternity and heaven. O, who can tell how 
often the anguish and distress of the part- 
ing soul have been soothed by the words of 
consolation, drawu from the teachings of 
our holy religion, and uttered by his voice 
of sympathy and tenderness! Who can 
number the blessings brought upon the 
dying by the earnest prayers of his faith, 
that looked to God in every thing! 

His preaching, both as to matter and 
manner, was eminently practical. He la- 
boured for — as well as future results. 
He had a lively appreciation of the value 
and constant danger of the souls of impeni- 
tent men. This will explain the earnest- 
ness with which he pressed upon the con- 
sideration of those who were privileged to 
hear him, the importance and necessity of 
being “always ready.“ Labouring as he 
did at all times for present success in the 
work of winning souls, he had the high 
satisfaction of seeing the “pleasure of the 
Lord prospering in his hands.“ Yet in all 
these splendid successes, he strove earnest! 
against the uprising of every feeling of spi- 
ritual pride in his own heart. We have 
seen him moving in the midst of the rich 
displays of God’s converting grace, himself 
the chief, if not the sole, instrumentality of 
the work—moving with the humble and 
cautious step of one who felt himself to be 


a great sinner in the presence of a holy 


God! We have seen him “stand in awe, 
while new-born souls, delivered from sin 
and death through the instrumentality of 
his faithful preaching, were shouting the 
praises of the Redeemer all around him. 
We verily believe that few men, if any, 
have entered the pulpit with purer motives 
than he. The most casual observer of him, 
as he was standing in the sacred desk, or 
heard him pleading with sinners to turn 
from their evil ways, could vot fail to re- 
ceive the impression that / was shut out 
of his view—that the spirit of enlarged 
Christian benevolence gave character to all 
his toils. 

Bat we must desist. We find the theme 
of this good man’s life growing under the 
pen. No act of the writer’s has given him 
more pleasure than the offering of this vol- 
untary tribute of respect to the memory of 
one whom he knew only to love. and vener- 
ate, while living, and with whom he hopes 
to find his eternal destiny connected. 

It only remains to notice briefly the ter- 
mination of the earthly life of this servant 
of God. We have been pleased to learn 
that, during his last illuess, he was entirely 
free from pain, and that his mind remained 
unimpaired until he entered the dark val- 
ley. The Lord dealt exceedingly gently 
with him. Without, perhaps, the ecstasy 
that has marked the closing hours of some 
of God's children, he had nevertheless, in 
lively exercise the faith and sweet trust of 
one glad and ready to go at the Father's 
call. Not a doubt lingered around his 
hopes. He desired to “ depart and be with 
Christ.” Said he, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd; I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul; He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for His name’ssake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
me; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort 
me.” The last Sabbath of his stay on earth 
was spent in preaching Jesus, on a dying bed, 
to his family and friends who were gathered 
around him, and in delivering messages of 
love for the dear ones who were far away. 
What a legacy did he leave for his youngest 
son, absent from home in a course of prepar- 
ation for the ministry! „Tel him that his 
Sather dies, trusting in Jesus Christ.” The 
dear wife of his youth—the helpmate in his 
labours—and three sons survive him. Two 
children—a son and daughter—passed on 
before him to the heavenly world. IIe lived 
to see one son enter the ministry, and an- 
other almost ready to take up the great 
work. May the mantle of their sainted 
father fall upon them. We claim the privi- 
lege of that high friendship and brother- 
hood which Christianity bestows. We claim 
the privilege of one of his spiritual children, 
when we say that we loved him as a father, 
and will weep with his stricken household, 
aud sorrow with them “ in va as 


ONE AT ONCE. 


An humble woman, who is employed as a 
‘Bible reader,” lately remarked, while re- 
lating her efforts to win souls, I think we 
do u souls to Christ right. We 
should bring them to Him one at once, and 
He will receive them. I fiod that when I 
pray and labour for one sinner at a time, 
that that soul is almost sure to be converted.” 

There are in Christ’s service those who 
are faithfully striving to wia souls to Him, 
but who, as pastors, Sabbath school superin- 
tendents or teachers, must of necessity deal 
with their fellow-creatures in the mass. 
Their hearts are often saddened because so 
few lay hold on eternal life. May not such 
catch a gleam of light from the experieace 
of this r, unlettered “ Bible woman,” 
and fiad sweet refreshment amid their 
thronging duties, by gently leading sinners 
to the Saviour “‘one at once. — Am. Mess. 
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| THE TWO WORLDS. 


Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we strain, 
Whose magic joys we shall not taste aguin; 

Bright haze of morning veils its glimmering shore. 
Ah! truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air— 

Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm 
of Nevermore. 


The lover there drank her delicious breath, 
Whose love has yielded since to change or death; 
The mother kissed her chill whose days are o'er. 
Alas! too soon have fled 
® The irreclaimable dead: 
We seo them—visions strange—amid the 
Nevermore. 


| The merry song some maiden used to sing; 
The brown, brown hair, that was wont to cling 
To temples long clay-cold: to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts, 
As some vexed memory starts 
From that long faded land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 


It is perpetual summer there. But here 
Sadly we may remember rivers clear, 
And harebells quivering on the meadow floor. 
For brighter bells and bluer, 
For tenderer hearts and truer, 
People that happy land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 


Upon the frontier of this shadowy land, 
We pilgrims, weary with our burdens, stand. 
What realm lies ronwanb, with its happier store 
Of forests green and deep, 
Of valleys hushed in sleep, 
And lakes most peaceful? ‘Tis the land 
Of Evermore, 


Very far off its marble cities seem, 
Very far off—beyond our sensual dream, 
Its woods unruflled by the wild wind's roar: 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
How! on its very verge. 
One moment—and we breathe within the 
Evermore. 


They whom we loved and lost so long ago, 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal woe— | 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet 
carrollings soar. 
Eternal peace have they; 
God wipes their tears away: 
They drink that river of life which fHoweth 
Evermore. 


Thither we hasten through these regions din; 
But lo, the white wings of the Seraphim 
Shine in the sunset! Ou that joyous shore 
Our lightened hearts shall know 
The life of dung ago: 
The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for 
Evermore. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


PAY YOUR MINISTER. 


It is his due. You owe it to him just as 
much as you owe the physician for ductoring 
your child, or the undertaker for the coffin 
in which you bury bim—just as much as 
you owe the tailor for making your coat, the 
shoemaker your boots, or the blacksmith for 
shoeing your horse. We do not know of a 
debt more valid. You employ a minister to 
assist you in the first and highest work of 
life; and are his instructions and prayers of 
no account? These are under-valued. No 
community can afford to do without them. 
It Would cost ten times as much to support 
the vices that spring up in the absence of a 
preached gospel, as it would to maintain the 
ordinances of the sanctuary, to say nothing 
of the loss of souls which would follow! 
What would there be to live for in such a 
community? Dr. Spring says:—‘‘It may 
be rich in rivers, in ore, and luxuriant in 
soil; it may be well watered, as the plains 
of Sodom, and as accursed as they. I would 
not educate a family in such a community 
for all the prairies between the Allegheny 
and Rocky Mountains.” And who would? 
If we look merely at the temporal benefit, 
we might do without physicians and lawyers 
far better than ministers; but when we con- 
sider the eternal blessing which it confers, 
we can not over-estimate their utility. 

If such is the case, the minister’s due is 
valid; and no church has a right to defraud 
him. Some one has truly said, “Fifteen 
families of ordinany circumstances can bet- 
ter support a minister than do without one.” 
We have seen an account of six families 
which moved out West with a minister who 
was to give his time to them, and each fam- 
ily worked for him one day in a week. In 
this way “2 prospered. They paid their 
minister. T 
iog, and were signally blessed.— ing 
Star. 
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COLLECTIONS IN CHURCH. 


In our plans of systematic beneficence we 
may need some caution, lest we too easily 
discard the ordinary collection box or plate 
in our churches as a relic of former ineffi- 
ciency. Indeed, we know that in some 
minds—from what source we need not stop 
to discuss—a settled distaste for this long- 
established usage, in itself considered, has 
arisen, and, from the best of motives, may 
unconsciously prejudice, rather than honour, 
the cause of religious giving. 

Oae reason, no doubt, for this distate is 
the small results associated with ordina 
Sabbath collections. But either the bulk 
of needed funds may be contributed other- 
wise, and the Sabbath collection, for what- 
ever object, stand simply as a symbolical 
act; oran amount may be fixed for the con- 
gregation, and individuals and families en- 
couraged to determine their shares by some 
general subscription. 

Another reason, perhaps, is the appear- 
ance of the religious cause going a begging. 
But if the people have already determined, 
as they ought, according to the apostolic 
rule, to lay by them so much every Lord's 
day, it is rather they themselves, who ask 
the privilege of depositing their contribu- 
tions in the very house of the Lord, for their 
own satisfaction and edification. 

Again, the charch collection, at least in a 
scheme of weekly or monthly self-taxation, 
might be thought to open too easy a door to 
neglect of payment. But few, who would 
give in earnest in any way, would forget or 
neglect to bring to the church what they 
know themselves voluatarily committed to 
the church to pay. At all events, the effort 
to remember this obligation would be a most 
useful discipline, especially for children; and 
some such free mode of collection is most 
needful with a system of subscription to avoid 
the cold rigour of a mere financial operation, 
and in keeping with the genial freedom 
of evangelical beneficence. For even with 
such family subscriptions as are employed 
in some of our congregations for more effi- 
cieat benevolent collections, the obligation 
should not be viewed as merely legal or 
financial, like an ordinary debt, but as a 
strictly religious one, like the sacramental 
engagement to keep all the commandments 
of Christ. Such debts to the Lord we must 
feel as strictly bound to pay as any we owe 
to a neighbour, yet upon them we must by 
some means put the sign and seal of a free 
aod elevated religious character. Though 
all dues to the public are dues to the Lord, 
as the Jewish system shows, and large classes 
of them are paid by public taxation, yet for 
this very reason is it the more necessary to 
maintain in-our churches the form of speci- 
fically religious contribution for a 4— 
standing testimony that all our giving is in 


the Lord. 


ey knew how to value preach- 


name as likely to be entertained in sincerity 
against collections of money in the publie 
service of the Lord's day, vis, the unfitness 
of any mattor of money to appear among our 


exercises of worship. The great object of 
a Sabbath collection is to forestall the error 
of considering any of our giving a mere mat- 
terof money. We bring our money into the 
Lord's house, that it may be sanctified, and 
be no longer mere money, but an offering to 
him. Hence some act of pecuniary contri- 
bution has always formed aa integral part 
of the solemn worship of God. The reason 
is obvious: our benevolence needs to be re- 
presented and sanctified in public worship, 
as well as our faith, our repentance, our 
thanksgiving, our reception of the divine 
word and benediction. We might as well 
adopt the principte, that all our religion isa 
mere matter of reason, and every-day life, 
as that our benevolence is a mere matter of 
finance. As we have our Sabbath worship 
to prevent our religion from falling into 
general secularization, so we should repre- 
sent our beneficence in our worship, to help 
us prevent its becoming a mere cold busi- 
ness affair, and to give it a foothold in the 
house of God. The entire omission, there- 
fore, of the act of pecuniary contribution in 
connection with our public worship, would 
leave the order of worship defective. The 
true storehouse for all our tithes is the 
house of God. ; 
Such defensive suggestions alone, to say 
nothing of the many positive arguments in 
favour of the church collection, when pro- 
perly observed by a congregation, must be 
enough to show, that we cannot treat this 
sacred institution lightly, much less be 
offended with it, without sinning against 
ourselves; and that it may be most needed 
and useful just in connection with the most 
vigorous and efficient system of self. taxation 
in a congregation for charitable — 
Home and —. Record. 


PITY THE POOR POPE! 


The Dublin Tablet implores its readers 
to purchase tickets in a monster lotte 
which will be drawn at Rome on the 19 
of February, 1863, “in aid of the neces- 
sities of the Sovereign Pontiff.” As an 
inducement to the “faithful” to take tick- 
ets, they are assured that a large number 
of the articles to be drawn, or raffled for, 
have been blessed by the Pope himself. 
As an intimation is given that the tickets 
have not gone off io Ireland so rapidly as 
was expected, it would appear that the 
Pope’s children in that country are almost 
as backward io helping him with their 
money as was the Irish Brigade in shedding 
their blood at Castelfidardo on his behalf. 
There really is something amusing in the 
idea of the quasi successor of Peter “raising 
the wind” by turuing to account the “ power 
of blessing,” with which he is supposed to 
be invested for spiritual purposes, for the 
relief of his own temporal necessities. In 
helping Peter, it would have been well if 
the members of the Churoh of Rome had 
acted on the suggestion of Paul—“ If we 
have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things!“ and instead of waiting for a guid 
pro quo from the bankrupt Pope, in the 
shape of blessed rosaries, Ko., as a stimulus | 
to their pious charity, have imitated the 
example of those heretics who have so 
liberally contributed, without anticipating 
any other return than the “blessing of him 
that was ready to perish,” to the fund “in 
aid of the necessities” of the Lancashire 
operatives. The list of the winning num- 
on ey this lottery is eventually to be pub- 
* 


A BAD HABIT. 


A gentleman cast a mild look of reproof 
on a young man who had taken the name of 
God in vain. „I am sorry, sir,“ said the 
young man, ‘that I have wounded your feel- 
ings by any word I have spoken.” L con- 
fess, was the reply, „that I can never hear 
that holy and blessed name profaned with- 
out deep pain. As my Benefactor and 
Friend, to whom I owe every blessing, I am 
jealous of the honour of God.” 

„spoke, sir, without thought. I meant 
no harm.” I believe it, my young friend; 
but your Creator requires you to be thought- 
ful of his honour, and of your duty to him. 
As thoughtlessness cannot justify, neither 
can it be an excuse for any sin.“ 

The young man looked serious, and said, 
„admit that the use of profane language 
is neither necessary nor right; yet you must 
make some allowance, as it is the mere re- 
sult of habit.” “This plea is not better 
than the other. Can you say to God, ‘I 
profaned thy holy name because I was in the 
daily habit of doing it?’ No man is forced 
to form a bad habit. — t in any course 
of wrong doing only adds to our guilt.“ 

‘I see that I haye done wrong, sir: will 
you pardon me? „I am glad to hear this 
frank confession,” and the gentleman held 
out his hand in a friendly way; “but the 
offence is against God. He 4. can par- 
don. I have found hima merciful . 
slow to anger, and ready to forgive; and if 
you seek him through faith in Christ Jesus, 
forsaking every sin, you shall find mercy 
too 727 


“ Accept my thanks, sir, both for the 
matter and the manner of your reproof. I 
will never swear again, nor take the name 
of the Lord in vain.” ‘A good resolution, 
if made in humble dependence on the grace 
of the Holy Spirit of God for help and 
strength. Farewell.’’—T'ract. 


The Italian Priests’ Memorial to the 
Pope. 


The Stampa of Turin has the follow- 
ing notice on the subject of this famous 
document:—“The Rev. Dr. Passaglia has 

refixed to the list of signatures a preface, 
in which he learnedly proves that such a 
manifestation on the part of the priests is in 
no wise injurious to the authority of the 
Bishops, and then proceeds to point out 
that the manifestation is of the most extreme 
gravity..... The number of priests in 
the free provinces of Italy is said to be about 
40,000; so that as many as one-fourth of 
them have dared, at all hazards, to come 
out with a public avowal of opinion on the 
the temporal power, diametrically op 

to that which was expressed by 211 bishops, 
who joined in Manning Dupanloup's 
famous Address. Also, from the Austrian 
portions of Italy, the learned promoter of 
the Memorial received names of the working 
clergy, which, however, he deemed it better 
to suppress; and a large number of deacons 
would have been added to the published 
names of the priests, had it been thought 
advisable. Of the 8943 members of the 
Italian clergy, whose names are actually 
appended to the Memorial, 76 are — 
vicars; 1095 monsignors, canons 

drals or collegiate churches ; 783 arch-priests, _ 
rovosts, or parish rectors; 317 e ; 
861 ish vicars or curates; 343 

reachers, or professors; 167 schoolmasters 
in orders; 4533 simple priests; 767 monks 


This meots also the last objection we shall | 


or members of the regular clergy.” 
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Published at 606 Chestnut street, 
and et 530 Broadway, New Your. 


, SATURDAY, January 10, 1663. 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


1. person sending us one new name, with 
4 and we will 
one ypar to the new subscriber 

fax the two dollars. 
2. To every person sending us the names of five 
gubecribers, with one year's payment in advance 
12.50), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
* may be deducted from the sum forwarded 


us. 
Tus fe mot to be considered as a reduction of 
terme, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold until 
THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY, 1863. 
Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 
One for ‘ ; . $2 50 
Eleven copies to one address, for ove year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 ) 
Twenty-six copies to one address, do. $45 00 
Specimen Copies will be seni, on application, for one 


week, or month. 


rue money must al ways be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
oured, if possible. 


always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavrspay Arrernoon Meerina. 


Arrangement for January. 
Third Thursday—Alexander Church, cor- 
ner of Green and Nineteenth streets. Subject 
—Spiritual Mindedness. 
Thursday—Ninth Charch, corner of 
Sixteenth and Sansom streets. —Duty 
of Charch-members in a Day of ity and 
Fifth Thursday—Spring Garden Church, 
Eleventh above Spring Garden street. Sub- 
ject—* Lord, what wilt have me to do! 
Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, F. M. 


—w— — 


Service —The Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet in 
the Penn Presbyterian Church, Tenth street 
below Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, llth inst, at balf- 
past n o'clock, for the purpose of 
installing the Rev. G. W. Musgrave, D. D, 
LL D., pastor of said church. The Mode- 
rator, the Rev. J. R. Jobnston, was ap- 
pointed to preside; the Rev. J. Ed- 
wards, D. D,, to preach the sermon; the 
Rev. James Clark, DD, to deliver the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. J. M. 
Olmstead, D.D., to deliver the charge to 
the people. Presbyterians, and the public 
generally, are cordially invited to attend. 

A of our 
subscribers sends us $10, to pay bis sub- 
scription to May, 1866, being an advance 
psyment of more than three years. Have 
we apy more such friends? 


— 


PaespyTery or PILIADTIT UA —This 
Presbytery, at its late meeting, received 
the Rev. 8. P. Herron from the Pbiladel- 
phia Presbytery of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, licensed Mr. Thomas 
Johnson, a candidate under its care, to 
preach the gospel, and dissolved the pas- 
toral relation existing between the Rev. 
James H. Baird and the Fifteenth Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
for the Presbyterian minister driven from 
the South, $10 from a Presbyterian family 
in Newoesstle, Delaware! F. R, Illinois, 
$1; a few Friends at Wrightsville, Penn- 
rylvania, $5. 

Also, from T. K., $5 for the Christian 
Commission, and $2.50 for Board of Domes- 
tic Missions. 


— 


Minister Deceasen —The Rev. Charles 
Webster, of Middletown Point, New Jersey, 
and a member of the Presbytery of Mon- 
mouth, died at his residence on Sunday, 
the 28th ult, in the seventieth year of his 
age. He was a graduate of Union College, 
and of the Theological Seminary at Prince 
ton, New Jersey. He was for nearly twenty 
years pastor of the church at Hempstead, 
Long Island, and was for a time in charge 
of the Second Church, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. He afterwards removed to Middletown 
Point, where he laboured as pastor of the 
cbarch for nearly eleven years. For some 
time previous to his death he had been 
without a pastoral charge, but continued to 
labour diligently, as he had opportunity, 
in his Master's service. He has gone to 
rest in a good old age, leaving a precious 
memory in many hearts, and going, we 
believe, to the reward of Christ’s faithful 
servants. 


1n Newspapers — The Con- 

jonalist comes to us this week re- 
duced in size. The Independent also with- 
draws all its premiums and commissions for 
pew subscribers. The Calendar, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, raises its price, and thus 
in various ways our contemporaries adjust 
themselves to the straits into which the 
wewspaper world has suddenly been brought. 

THANKSGIVING Sermons.—We have 
received the following Thanksgiving Ser- 
mons, which are well worthy of notice and 
commendation, but which we can only 
point out to our readers by their titles. 

“A Nation’s Responsibility to God.“ 
By the Rev. P. A. Studdiford, Pastor of 
the Reformed Dutch Church at Belleville, 
New Jersey. 

“The Mission of Calamity.“ By the 
Rev. M. J. Hickok, D. D, Pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

“The Hand of God as seen in the pre- 
sent Great Rebellion, and our Duty in the 
Present Crisis.” By the Rev. F. Senour, 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Rockford, Iinois. 

— 

A Lecacy.—The will of Henry D. 
Westervelt, admitted to probate, leaves 
28000 to the Trustees of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, for the edu- 
cation of indigent young men for the min- 


_ istry of the Reformed Dutch Church. 


: 


“OLEAN OUT YouR Arrics —In a 
chamber at Salisbury was recently found 


‘fifteen hundred pounds of old papers and 


— which sold at the paper mill 
seventy five dollars The present is 
a golden moment for the sale of all such 
rubbish.” 

There is, no doubt, a vast deal of rubbish 
paper in the houses of most readers, and at 
a time when the material for paper-making 
is garde, there will be a temptation to dis- 
pose of it. We would, however, geotly 
insinuate a caution that the sacrifice be not 
too indiscriminate. Many pampbiets are, 
nofloubt, stored in gerrets, which have a 
great historical, theological, and antiquarian 
value, and we hope these will be rescued 
from indiscriminate destruction. 


f 


— — 


FULNESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

NY Christians, in pondering the sub- 
ject of Christ's atonement, are apt to 
limit the comprebensiveness of its benefits, 
by regarding it as simply securing the re- 
demption of the soul from bell. It is true, 
that this is an altimate object, and a truly 
| grand object; bat if the mind rests exclu. 
sively upon it, as the sole intent of the 
Saviour’s work, the idea of its fulness is ob- 
soured. All who have an interest in the 
atonement bave secured to them many—we 
may say, countless intermediate benefits. 
No one can lose sight of these without ma- 
terially affecting the perfection of his faith, 
and hope, and joy in the Saviour’s death ; 
nor can bis evidences of Christian character 
be satisfactory, unless be can apply to bim- 
self these intermediate benefits. Christ 
died, not only that his people might be res- 
cued from the horrors of perdition, but that 
they might be redeemed from ein, from its 
defilement, the love and practice of it, and 
from its present terrible curse’ He died 
that the Holy Spirit might exercise bis 
gracious miuistries, in dispelling datkvess 
and ignorance from the mind, in implanting 
and strengthening those graces of the spirit 
which are peculiar to Christians, and io com- 
municating confidence and joy to the soul. 
He dicd that we might not only make a 
good profession, but be strengthened to 
maintain it against all adverse influences. 
Ie died that we might not be burdened 
with overmuch sorrow, when the inevitable 
calamities of life should overteke us. He 
died that we might be guarded against the 
vicious associations of the world, and that 
we might not be condemned with the 
workers of ioiquity. He died that we 
might have a throne of grace always acces- 
sible to us, and a God io friendship with 
us, to whom we might familiarly express 
our wants and desires. He died to save us 
in our first conversion to him, in all our 
subsequent career, and to save us at last. 
But we need not further enumerate. W bat- 
ever the Christian possesses in joy, peace, 
bope, security, he derives from the efficacy 
of the Saviour’s death. Whatever natural 
benefits he experiences, whatever common 
mercies, are the purchase of bis death. 
We cannot conceive of a blessing, however 
great or minute, which the believer does 
not derive from this source. The advan- 
tages which an unbeliever possesses in this 
life are not covenanted mercies, they are 
not the purchased gifts of a Saviour’s love; 
and hence they may be recalled in a mo- 
ment, or result in serious injury. Not so 
with the Christian; for all things, even 
those most afilictive, will inevitably work 
together for his good, and prove the pre- 
cursors of an eternal weight of glory. 
What joy does this bring to the Christian’s 
heart! How happy is he in the conscious- 
ness that every thing which concerns him 
bas a fixed relation to the covenant of 
grace, and is purchased by a Saviour’s 
death, and secured to him by the atone- 
ment! Thus the gospel of his salvation 
has an unspeakable fulness. 


WORK OF WOMAN IN THE CHURCH. 
HE part which has been unostentatious- 
ly assumed, and most cheerfully per- 
formed, by the women of our land, in alle- 
viating the calamitous distresses brought 
upon us by civil war, deserves recogni- 
tion and praise. No one who has had 
occasion to go through the wards of the 
numerous military hospitals which have 
been established in all our large cities, and 
into which there flows a constant succes- 
sion of the sick and wounded, can have 
failed to notice with what tenderness and 
unflagging zeal noble women have devoted 
themselves to the work of nursing these 
victims of our great and terrible contest. 
Aud while some base men, and some cap- 
tious men, have sneered or scolded, all 
good and honourable men have acknow- 
ledged that this is a work eminently proper 
for the hands into which it has fallen, and 
that it has been done with a care, a kind- 
ness, snd a constancy which merit the most 
grateful respect and commendation. 

In thus bebolding the great capabilities 
for usefulness, upon a large scale, which 
have been manifested by the female sex, 
the question is started, why may not this 
usefulness be as largely exhibited within 
the Church, and woman contribute her full 
share in advancing the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? Recognizing her great 
power in society, we would subsidize it for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
and the salvation of lost men. We do not 
mean to say that this would be the intro- 
duction of a novel power into the great 
work of evangelization. We know that it 
already exists, and that its influence is felt 
in every department of the Church’s opera- 
tions. There is no pastor who does not 
feel how largely he is indebted to the sup- 
port and active sympathy of the devout 
women of his church; aod many a mis- 
sionary organization has struggled up from 
infancy to an assured position of strength 
and usefulness, solely because a few faithful 
women were firm in their trust in God, and 
constant in their prayers and efforts. But 
we desire a greater extension of this blessed 
influence. We want to see all those min- 
istries which befit the character and posi- 
tion of woman set in motion by the Church, 


Church. We cannot doubt that the mul- 
titudes of Christian women in our Church 
would readily follow the guidance of those 
set over them in the Lord, and give them- 
selves to the service of the Lord in any way 
which promised good to man, and glory to 
the blessed Redeemer. 

We can hardly go astray either, as to the 
proper sphere of woman in the Church. 
Her services in the military hospitals, to 
which we have alluded, show precisely 
where and how she may do good. If the 
subject which has aroused discussion, and 
which demands still further discussion— 
the relation of the Church and the poor— 
receives a satisfactory solution, then the 
charities of the Church, and their dispen- 
sation in all the homes of sickness and 
want, will require the constant services of 
women trained in the school of Christ to be 
pitiful, tender, and sympathizing. Each 
church, when it fully enters upon this work, 
will fad that it has a ‘‘sisterhood,” which, 
though it bears no name, and takes upon it 
no vows, is ready to go out into the places 
where want and sin crowd their victims 
together, to relieve the distressed, guide 
the erring, console the forsaken, and, as it 
has been well expressed, «help the helpless 
to help themselves.“ The Church needs 
such a band. Every church can gather 
such a band. If any church choose to call 
them desconesses, we see no reason to 
forbid them, for a primitive office would 
thereby be revived. But if we do not call 
back the lost name, let us have the thing 
indicated thereby. Let us have the effeo- 
tive ministry of woman, guided by the au- 
thorities of the Church, and consecrated to 
the relief of the wretched, and the succour 
of the fallen. What she may do-is indi- 
cated in the following extract from an 
English journal, describing what she has 
done: 

„Elizabeth Fry unlocked to her sex the 
cells of Newgate. Florence Nightingale 


and guided by the wisdom and zeal of the 
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opened to them our hospitals and our fever- 
wards; Mrs. Chisbolm the bolds of our emi- 
grant ships; Miss Carpenter our reforma- 
tories. A woman has found for us The 
Missing Link; « woman has given us Light 
upon the Line; a woman bas taught Chris- 
tian ladies /loughing and Sowing in the 
Wolds of Yorkshire; a woman bas taught 
them What Life is, and what to do with it. 
Prisons, asylums, penitentiaries, ragged 
schools, the garrets and cellars of our great 
cities—all know now the soft step, the gen- 
tle hand, the soothing voice of her who once 
ministered to our Lord himself, and suc- 
coured his Apostles, and of whom it bas 
been truly said, that ‘if religion were every 
where else exploded, it would retain its hold 
in the heart of woman.’ In words written 
long ago by one who antedated much of the 
charitable effort of the present day by both 
precept and example — Happy is she if she 
can shed a ray of comfort on the bed of sick- 
ness, or relieve an erring child of sin, or 
direct a wanderer to that open door from 
which no suppliant is ever turned away.’ 


THERE IS NO REST TO THE WICKED 


TRANGE as it may appear, we have 
taken this palpable aud important 
truth from a play bill which we found 
posted conspicuously, and in large capitals, 
on acorocr. What may be the nature of 
the entertuinment which is thus promised, 
we, of course, are not aware, since we bave 
never visited that “school of morals,” the 
theatre, which, we have the most positive 
evidence, is one of the chief auxiliaries of 
Satan in destroying the morals of the com- 
munity. It may possibly be a comedy or 
broad farce which is thus announced, which 
may cause merriment and laughter; we 
are very sure that it has no beneficial moral 
and religious design, which would soon 
empty box, pit, and gallery. Theatre- 
goers would protest most loudly against 
aby preaching, and the managers would 
be very wary how they awakened any 
thoughts among their auditors which would 
induce serious refiection. Still, the truth 
is a great and startling one“ There is no 
rest to the wicked.”” They cannot rest from 
doiog mischief to themselves and others— 
“they destroy much good.” Neither can 
they have rest in their consciences—* there 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
Their life is an open antagonism to the 
great God, and while enemies to him, he 
will irrevocably cut them off from rest, here 
and hereafter. It is a terrible thing to 
come io conflict with God, “who is s con- 
suming fire.” If any one would bave rest, 
he must run into his embrace. Then, in- 


deed, will he have rest and peace. 


SS 


COMPARISON AND CONTRAST. 


ETER and his companions had been 
toiling all night in vain, and were 

now washing their empty net. So many 
a sinner, after long years of bard toil in 
the world’s service, have nothing to show 
but a dirty drag net. Peter's occupation, 
however, was a lawful one, and it was po 
discredit to his industry that it was some- 
times profitless. On this occasion the great 
Master came to him unexpectedly, to hon- 
our him. So far from rebuking him for 
spending his time uselessly, his address to 
him implied an approval of his diligence, 
while he demanded his service for a higher 
position, in which he could become a fish- 
er of men,“ by directing their thoughts to 
their relations to God. So would Obrist 
prepare a higher place and loftier duties 
for the enslaved worldiog, and turn his 
thoughts from ‘beggarly elements“ to the 
higher pursuits of eternity. “Why,” is 
his appeal, „should you spend your strength 
for naught, and your money for that which 
is not bread?” Why such au expenditure 
of thought, and time, and energy, for the 
accumulation of those things which cannot 
profit, while the soul is bartered away be- 
yond redewption? Most men refuse to 
listen. They are bent on their object, and 
they plod on in their chosen way, to reap 
at last nothing but disappointment and 
pain. Such the wages for which they 
work—loss here, and an invfivitely greater 
loss hereafter. Others, however, listen, 
like Peter and his associates, and promptly 
leave all to follow Him who has both the 
will and power to enrich them. Which is 
the wise man, and which the wise choice? 
Eternity will reveal. Soon the illusions of 
this world will be dispersed, and then it 
will be fully revealed who has chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken from 


him. 


LEGAL DECISIONS IN ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL QUESTIONS. 


T has fallen to the lot of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Pennsylvania to 
render more decisions in cases involving 
ecclesiastical questions, than any other court 
of equal grade in the Union, and many 
more, we think, than those pronounced by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The two General Assemblies of the Presby- 
terian Church were heard in this Court, 
and judgment given in favour of our 
Church. Ocher, and minor cases growing 
out of the separation thus made final, were 
at Various times heard, and adjudicated by 
the same tribunal. The controversy io re- 
gard to the property of the First Reform- 
ed Dutch Church in Philadelphia has just 
been settled by a decree from the same 
Court. Duriog the year which has now 
closed, another decision was made by this 
court, in which, as they had before, settled 
the principles upon which parties in a church 
who disagree may separate, so they now set- 
tle the principles on which parties, or 
churches, agreeing, may unite. It is a 
happy thing, tha while judgments have 
been rendered which have crossed the pur- 
poses, and disappointed the hopes of many 
thousands, there have been few voices 
lifted to impeach the integrity or impar- 
tiality, or to question the learning and 
ability of the members of this venerable 
Court. 

The decision to which we have just 
adverted, as growing out of a union of 
churches, involved the history of the whole 
movement which resulted in the formation 
of the United Presbyterian Church in this 
country, by the junction of the Associate 
aod Associate Reformed Churches. A mi- 
nority of a church of the Associate body 
claimed the property of their particular 
church. They were defeated, because the 
Court beld that the union was lawful and 
proper, upon the ground that the act of a 
Synod is binding on its members, the con- 
gregations composing it, so far as the act 
is in accordance with its own laws, and 
that the Act of Union in 1858, of the 
Seceder Synod of North America and the 
Associate Reformed Synod, was not such a 
departure, by the Seceder Synod, from an- 
cient usage as would condemn its action. 
It did not transcend its usual authority. 

The importance of such a decision, in 
view of prospective unions among the vari- 
ous Presbyterian bodies in this country, is 
manifest. We do not suppose that any of 
these unions are very speedily to be accom- 
plished; but it is plain that the obstacles, 
seeming or real, which hindered their ao- 


complishment, are melting away. This 
decision puts out of the power of factious 
individuals, or parts of churches, to prevent 
such unions. It further recognizes the 
plenary authority of Synod, and we suppoee 
of the General Assembly, to act for the 
churches, and bind them by its action, 
when acting according to the general law 
of the Church, as embodied in its constitu- 
tion and standards. The Supreme Court of 
Peonsylvavia understands that Presbyte- 
rianism is not Oongregatiovalism, and in 80 
far rebukes the notion which has crept into 
the minds of many church sessions and 
Boards of Trustees, that the decisions of 
the superior bodies may be safely disre- 
gerded, when they cross their own fancies 
or opinions. Perhaps the decision of a 
court of law will reach those who seem in- 
different to the judgment of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. 


GENERAL BUTLER. 


\ IIILE General Butler was in com- 

mand of the Gulf station, he found 
a peculiar state of society in New Orleans, 
requiring an executive ability which few 
men possess. How he fulfilled his duty is 
now a matter of history. For our own 
part, we were perfectly satistied with the 
wisdom aod firmnuess he displayed, by which 
a turbulent and disloyal community were 
reduced to order, and that, too, without avy 
severity which was not fully justified by 
military necessity. Many, it is true, com- 
plained of his general policy; a thing 
which might have been expected from 
those whose lawless conduct rendered that 
policy imperatively necessary. There was 
no term of reproach and villification which 
was not applied to him, and which was not 
re-echoed with additional ferocity by the 
Southern and English and French press. 
This did not scare him from his settled 
purpose of bringing the city to the rules of 
law and order, in which he was surprisingly 
successful. General Butler, in his farewell 
address on leaving New Orleans, refers to 
this misrepresentation of his government, 
and, in the following extract from it, most 
pointedly rebukes his foreign calumpiators: 

„ do not feel that I have erred in too 
much harshness, for that harshness has 
ever been exhibited to disloyal enemies to 
my country, and not to loyal friends. To 
be sure, I might have regaled you with the 
amenities of British civilization, and yet 
been within the supposed rules of civilized 
warfare. You might have been smoked to 
death in caverns, as were the Covenanters 
of Scotland by the command of a general 
of the royal house of England; or roasted, 
like the inhabitants of Algiers during the 
French campaign; your wives and daugh- 
ters might have been given over to the 
ravisher, as were the unfortunate dames of 
Spain in the Peninsular war; or you might 
have been scalped and tomabawked, as our 
mothers were at Wyoming, by the savage 
allies of Great Britain in our Revolution; 
your property could have been turned over 
to indiscriminate ‘loot,’ like the palace of 
the Emperor of China; works of art which 
adorned your buildings might have been 
sent away, like the paintings of the Vati- 
can; your sons might have been blown 
from the mouths of cannon, like the Sepoys 
at Delhi; and yet all this would have been 
within the rules of civilized warfare, as 
practised by the most polished, and the 
most hypocritical nations of Europe. For 
such acts the records of the doings of some 
of the inhabitants of your city toward the 
friends of the Union, before my coming, 
were a sufficient provocative and justifica- 
tion.“ 


BOOKS OF THE BOARD OF PUBLI- 
CATION. 


E extract the following notice of the 

works of our Board of Publication, 

and justification of its policy in raising the 

prices of its publicatione, from the last 
number of the Canada Observer. 


“Vor nearly ten years I have been en- 
gaged in diffusing among our congregations, 
so far as the limited agency employed could 
accomplish, the books, Xc., of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication at Philadelphia, 
belonging to the Oldschool Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Many thou- 
sand of their estimable volumes, and also a 
large amount of unbound matter, have been 
introduced into domestic circles, Bible class- 
es, and Sabbath-schools It is but justice 
to record that the Board has furnished on 
most favourable terms the materials for do- 
ing this good work, a labour of love for 
which they are well entitled to our warm 
gratitude. The Board is still willing, so far 
as is possible, to send forth a portion of the 
scriptural light and truth embodied in their 
numerous publications, throughout this land. 
But among the many disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the lamentable civil war into which 
the American Union has been driven, by 


the secession and violent rebellion of the 


principal slave States, avowedly for the pur- 
pose of giving perpetuity and extension to 
negro bondage, there has arisen a great ad- 
vance on the price of printing paper. Ow- 
ing to this serious pressure, the — along 
with other book-societies and publishers 
in the States, has been obliged under the 
present exigency, to make a rather heavy 
addition to their selling prices; and to cur- 
tail somewhat the liberal discounts they were 
wont to give. In this latter respect, the 
Presbyterian Board has been more free- 
handed than any other society within the 
range of my knowledge. Their books, while 
done up in admirable aud substantial style, 
were unusually cheap, and within the means 
of procurement by almost every Presbyterian 
family. Just now, however, by the cause 
which has been mentioned, and by other 
circumstances in the state of their afflicted 
country, they have been unwillingly forced 
to alter their terms to some extent, and to 
restrict their discounts, confining them to 
ministers, with their families, and students 
of theology, purchasiog for thar own use. 
These will still get a reduction of 20 per 
cent. on what they — 
„% Now, it may surely be expected that 
when the valid reasons ſor this alteration in 
business are known, and rightly consider- 
ed, our ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, 
and people, will acquiesce in what veces- 
sity alone has occasioned, and not cease to 
encourage, all in their power, the spread of 
the Presbyterian Board’s valuable publica- 
tions, which have been so — 75 boon over 
man of our country, and the sto 
of be a dire 
Presbyterians, as well as other evangelical 
Christians, who can appreciate sound in- 
structions—a thing so much needed in these 


days of light, useless, nay, much of it perni- - 


cious reading, scattered every where—the 
Presbyterian Board holds out a rich source 
of spiritual supply for immortal minds, to 
guide them in the way of life.” 


Ecclesiastical Accord. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon, at its late 
meeting, dissolved the pastoral relation exist- 
ing between the Rev. S. M. Moore and the 
Bald Eagle Church, at the instance of the 
Pine Grove congregation, which has secured 
his undivided labours. 

A unanimous call from the Bald Eagle 
congregation bas been tendered to the Rev. 
J. B. Strain, pastor of the Little Valley con- 
gregation. 

The Rev. A. B. Brown, D D., bas been 
obliged, by declining health, to resign the 
pastoral charge uf Centre Church, Presbytery 
of Ohio. 


LETTER FROM HAMPTON ROADS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Loss of the Monitor—Twenty three Men, includ- 
ing Four Officers, probably Perished— Why 
these Reverses?—No Adequate Signs of Na- 
tional Humiliation — Frivolities —Ill-timed 

Hop—Votaries of Pleasure Exhibit Bad 

Taste and H ness— Negro Parade at 

Norfolk— Troops in Motion— Passaic Safe— 

Scenes in Norfolk—Secesh Prisonersa—Their 

Delusion—Drill— Visit from British Cap 

Hampton Roaps, Va., Jan. 5, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—We are here still, the 
time of our departure having been post- 
poned from time to time. Not much of 
general public interest has occurred since 
the date of my last. On the afternoon of 
that date the Monitor steamed out of the 
Roads, in convoy of the steamer Rhode 
Island. I gave in my last a somewhat 
minute description of this famed vessel-of- 
war, whose short and glorious history can 
now be written, for she is no more. She 
was overtaken by a storm, off Cape Hat- 
teras, on Tuesday, the 30th ult., sprung a 
leak, and the water rose so fast, in spite of 
all the efforts of officers and crew, as to 
extinguish the fires. About eleven o'clock 
that night Captain Bankhead had cast off 
the hawser by which the Rhode Island 
had towed the Movitor, and had steamed 
up under the lee of the Rhode Island, and 
let go an anchor; but the ship continued 
to settle, aud at one o'clock, of the moruiug 
of the Slst, the glorious little heroine of 
Hampton Roads went down; and I am dis- 
tressed to add, that seven men of the 
Rhode Island’s, and twelve of the Moni- 
tor's, crew, including four oflicers—nine- 
teen in all—perished io that night of 
terrors. Those brave fellows were with 
us, and around us, one short week ago— 
now they slumber beneath the deep, deep 
sea. Captain Baokhead, Commandant of 
the Monitor, had taken his Christmas din- 
ner with us, and was full of life and hope, 
looking forward to early action with his 
gallant little vessel and his brave crew. 
But a wise and righteous Providence had 
ordered it otherwise, and he returns to 
mourn the loss of the vessel, and the death 
of so many of the brave men that were 
with him. 

Ir Is THE HAND OF Gop. Every thing 
that bravery and skill could accomplish, 
was done to save the Monitor; but feeble 
is man in the grasp of Him who rules the 
winds and wayes! Is it not time that we 
ask why a holy and righteous God is per- 
mitting these disasters to befall us? Does 
any thing befall us without Him? Does a 
sparrow fall, or an army fly, or a sbip-of-war 
founder, without our Father? Does he thus 
affifct our country in very wantonness, and 
without cause? Is the cause of the Union 
and the Constitution a bad cause? Does 
our God frown upon our patriotic efforts to 
maintain our Government and preserve our 
country? We cannot—we do not believe 
it! Our cause is good, and God will ulti- 
mately make it triumph. Why, then, our 
frequent failures and many disasters? Why 
has he sunk our Monitor, of which we 
have been so proud, beneath the foaming 
sea? The Bible and History, both of them 
voices of God, reply—it is for the sins of 
the nation! It is because we have not 
honoured Jehovah as the God of our coun- 
try. It is because, in our public national 
capacity, we profane God’s name, and Sub- 
baths, and ordinances; and refuse to recog- 
nize him as Ruler among the nations. 

Our President, it is true, has, by repeated 
proclamations, enjoined reverence for God's 
name and day. As Commander-in-Chief, 
he has forbidden profanity, and necdless 
work being done on the Sabbath; but so 
far as my observation has extended, these 
orders have been treated, in too many cases, 
as so much waste paper. Officers and sol- 
diers, particularly in the army, “swear 
terribly;” and an appalling degree of gud- 
lessness, or I would be more accurate in 
saying, anti yodliness, prevails. There are 
many honourable exceptions, and I am 
happy to name those with whom my more 
immediate lost is cast as amongst them; 
but all who are extensively acquainted with 
the army and navy, will bear witness that 
there is yet an alarming amount of need- 
less Sabbath-breaking, and profanity, and 
drunkenness. ‘Shall I not visit for these 
things? saith the Lord!“ 

Besides this, we have relied, as a people, 
too much upon an arm of flesh. We were 
proud of our Monitor; and whilst we 
boasted of her prowess, and praised (as we 
ought) ber ingenious and indefatigable 
inventor, we failed to rise above and be- 
yond Ericsson, and recognize that God who 
gave him his wonderful genius, and sup- 
plied us with such powerful means of 
national defence. 

There is, too, a measure of national levity 
that forbids the hope that we are likely to 
be a repentant people. We look in vain 
for fruits meet for repentance. Of old, 
pations put on eack-cloth and ashes, and by 
intermitting the usual expressions of joy 
and hilarity, gave proof that they acknow- 
ledged the hand of God in great public 
calamities. But amongst our people, 
where are those corresponding tokens of 
national humiliation? We ask not literally 
for sack-cloth and ashes; but we do ask, in 
the name of good taste and decency—in 
the name of philosophy, of religion, and of 
God, that the foamy and fwtid tide of so- 
cial vanity be for a time arrested; and that 
our people at home pause long enough, in 
the whirl of amusement, to remember that 
our armies and navies are bleeding, and 
that the hand of God is grasping the 
scourge. What would the Christian peo- 
ple of this nation say, should they be told 
that, before the dead were buried, or the 
wounded gathered, in their agonies, into 
hospitals, after the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, à portion of their brethren in arms, 
with some civilians, and of course some of 
the gentler sex, had hearts to engage in a 
hop, and spend the time till four o’clock in 
the morning in the frivolities of the dance, 
within the walls of an important United 
States fort, but a few hours’ ride from the 
incarnadined field of battle! Goop Taste, 
if no holier sentiment, should have forbid- 
den such ill-timed mirth; and I am proud 
to add that, so far as I know, the gentle- 
men of the navy who were invited had the 
good taste to decline attending. 

Oo New Year's day there was quite a 
demonstration at Norfolk by the coloured 
people. large procession of them, which 
some n red at three thousand, marched 
to martial music, with a military escort, 
through the streets, and were addressed by 
ove or more of the military officers. It 
was understood to be a jubilation in regard 
to the Emancipation Proclamation, although 
New Year's is a day when they have been 
in the habit of having some liberty, and 
making some displays. In this case, their 
rejoicing was somewhat premature, as | 
believe this part of Virginia is excepted in 
the President's last Proclamation. 

Considerable bodies of troops are arriving 
at and departing from this poiot; but it 
would be improper to state in what direo- 
tion they are going. 

It will be satisfactory for the country to 
know that the Passaic weathered the same 
storm that swamped the Monitor; although 
she was in much danger. She has reached 
her immediate destination. I made another 


visit to Norfolk on Saturday, but although 
I witnessed some scenes connected with the 
civic- military administration of justice, and 
some other departments, it is, perhaps, not 
expedient to describe them. Just as I was 
embarking to return to the Roads, a mili- 
tary guard marched down to the dock, in 
hollow square, in which square were inclosed 
group of delinquents, which it might 
baffle the pencil of a Hogarth to portray. 
Black, white, old, young, male and female, 
in one ragged, dirty, reckless looking mass. 
They were embarked upon a tug-boat, and 
taken down to Fort Norfolk, which, as I 
mentioned in my last, is used as a prison. 
The absence of the usual civil authorities, 
and the goneral disjointing of the social 
fabric, no doubt encourages the outbreaking 
of the worse elements. The boiling of the 
cauldron of civil strife throws to the surface 
the filth and scum of society; and there is 
nothing but the sword here to skim it off, 
and dispose of it. Our wilitary magistrates 
are enjoying no sinecures. 

As I returned, I conversed with twe Con- 
federate prisoners who were coming down 
to Point Comfort, to be sent up to City 
Point for exchange. One was a Baltimo- 
rean, the other from Selma, Alabama. The 
latter had lost a leg at the battle of Pair 
Oaks He was a seosible man for bis class, 
‘the poor whites,“ but could give no rea- 
son for the rebellion, except, „Why, do you 
think we could have Abe Linoola for our 
President?“ Upon interrogating him, I 
found him totally ignorant of the reasons of 
the war, and that he had been a blind fol- 
lower of the usurpers. I gave him as much 
information as I could crowd into half an 
hour; and he looked surprised and thought- 
ful as | unfolded to him the real nature of 
the rebellion, and the inevitable effect that 
it would have upon his class, if successful. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have had 
conversation with one of the officers of the 
Rhode Island. I am sorry to say that he 
represents a greater number missing, than 
I had stated. He says seven are missing 
from the Rhode Island, and sixteen from 
the Monitor—twenty-three in all. 

We have had a lively time on board this 
morning, drilling the men in the use of the 
guns, and various ship evolutions—prepar- 
ing to board, repelling boarders, &o. Fre- 
quent drills are necessary, as most of the 
crew are very green; but it is astonishing 
how fast they learn. f 

We have so often expected to proceed to 
sea, and been disappointed, that I shall be 
very sure hereafter, before I announce a 
probability of our leaviog. It is, perhaps, 
a good sign that military secrets can be 
kept. A flag of truce has just passed us, 
on its way up the James River, with pri- 
soners to exchange. A British naval cap- 
tain bas this moment come aboard. We do 
not think the presence of British vessels 
here is quite in good taste. 

NESHANOCK. 


TALK TO THE MAN WHEN NOT 
AT THE WHEEL. 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


West or tae Mississirrt. 
Messrs. Editors—I must say that it bard- 


ly entered the brain of your correspondent, f 


when he wrote the article, „ Do not Talk 
to the Man at the Wheel,” that it could 
be supposed that I was drawing merely a 
picture of my own experience, or charac- 
terizing the members of my own flock, 
although it was written in the first person 
singular. It has been very kindly sug- 
gested to me, that possibly some might 
thiok, from reading these stray thoughts of 
past articles, that I was unfortunate in the 
choice of a field, and that my own people 
were not such as I would have them be. 
On the contrary, sirs, I am happy to say 
the case is quite the reverse. Your corres- 
pondent is satisfied, and desires no change 
of location. And I may remark once for 
all, and to remove for ever such apprehen- 
sions in any minds, that I have been writ- 
ing wo special personal history, but just 
speaking as a minister for ministers in 
general. Human nature is pretty much 
the same-the world over. We all meet the 
came difficulties and embarrassments every 
where, to a greater or. less degree. What 
has been spoken was uttered as the result 
of general experience, and not of my own 
in particular. It was not spoken with 
malevolence, or in other than a cheerful, 
loviog spirit; and we would be happy to 
know that it had come home to many 
readers’ hearts in the same way, wherever 
it was read. Wherever the cap fits, there- 
fore, it fits because he whom it fits belongs 
to a certain general class of persons, and 
not because it was specially directed at any 
individual head. For I trust that there is 
enough of natural benevolence in the hearts 
of us all, not to mention any attainments 
in Christian grace, to keep us from throw- 
ing the venom of any personal malice or 
displeasure into columns such as these. 
Before that should be once done, it would 
be better far that all correspondence should 
for ever cease. I may say then, for the 
man at the wheel, that whilst in avy par- 
ticular case there may be few interruptions 
in the midst of working hours, there still 
are waoy places in which there are serious 


breakiogs in upon a minister's time of la- 


bour, which are totally needless, and which 
a little forethought might save him. The 
injunction was, “Do not talk to the man 
at the wheel.” It therefore implied only, 
that necdless and long interruptions upon 
the study hours of a minister were wrongs 
both to him, and to those for whom he is 
to prepare their portion of meat in due 
season. When found “at the wheel,” busily 
engaged in labours, or in his usual and 
regular study-hours, he should not be in- 
terrupted by any individual, who may de- 
sire to spend an hour with him in social 
intercourse, even if the motive be sincere 
and ardent affection for bim. 

Those who thus do break in upon this 
precious time—which is little enough, at 
best, considering the work to be done—are, 
to be sure, but a small number. The great 
majority know better, and do far better, as 
was observed in the previous article. But 
many, who koow nothing of these things, 
and possibly deem them imaginary, would 
be amazed to learn that, again and again, 
when the minister is actually pressed for 


time, he has to sit for hours in conversation 


which might as well be held at another less 
busy time, but which, to prevent giving 
offence, he dare not propose to postpone. 
This is general experience, and not merely 
any personal reminiscences, although we 
all have our appropriate share. Let none, 
then, be in haste to condemn the man at 
the wheel for his remonstrances. The 
trouble about these things is just this— 
that those to whom they may be most pro- 
perly applied do not seem to take them to 
themselves; while those who are conscious 
that they do not apply to them, seem to 
take for granted that they apply to no one 
else, and so consider them unnatural and 
unfair. 

That these hints might be taken far 
more widely than they are, many of us 
well know. If you will permit me, sirs, 
aod my friend will grant me absolution for 
once, I will, to establish my position, make 
o brief extract from a letter received of late 
from an old and highly valued classmate 


and ministerial correspondent. He thus | 


writes:—My wife wishes me to say to 
you that she has read your last in the 
Presbyterian; and as to speaking to the 
man at the wheel, she, too, saw nothing 
applicable to herself: and when I had ex- 
hausted my ingenuity in trying to have her 
take the Aint, and try the coat herself, she 
persisted in thinking it a good idea fur 
others, of course. And thinking the occa- 
sion a good one, I told her in plain Koglish 
that she must keep out of my study more, 
threatening to put a lock on my door. She 
only replied that she didu't care for what 
Hawkeye wrote, or I said—she would go 
into the study and speak to the man at the 
wheel when she pleased; and if I put a 
lock on the door, she would get a dupli- 
cate key. And there Tam.” 

Yes, my friend, you have hit the nail on 
the head precisely. We all come very fro- 
quently to that remarkable standing-point 
of “and there I am’’—and to that point we 
are doomed to come many and many atime 
again, there to wait until our patience is 
well-nigh run out. But as to your further 
question, „But what can a person do!“ I can 
only say, do not do any thing in this case; 
but in other cases, when there are outside 
visitors, sit and smile reply in patience to 
useless conversation long drawn out, while 
the sermon is spoiling, and the hour-glass 
at work, aud you conscious that you must 
make it up in the night. Sit and take it 
patiently, for this is part of your duty; but 
never dare point your friend to your little 
sign about the man at the wheel, or inti- 
mate that you are busy, and Sabbath is 
coming, for this would be evidently an 
impropriety, and you would incur your 
friend's lasting hostility. 

There are many times, however, when 
the man is not at the wheel; and then, 
reader, you may talk to him as much and 
as long as you want to. Then he will be 
most glad to have you talk to him. Let 
him get out of his study and working hours, 
in which he feels such a necessity for being 
let alone, and you will find no one who will 
be gladder to have you talk to him freely 
and at length, if you choose, than he. 
Take him in the afternoons; you had better 
not try him in the morning freshness and 
vigour of the day, for then he is eager to be 
at work; but take him in the latter part of 
the day. Eater his study—provided, only, 
it be not Friday nor Saturday, for then he 
is apt to be busy all day long—enter his 
study, say about three o’clock or half. past. 
He closes his book cheerfully as you enter, 
and Jays it aside. You observe that it is 
not very deep theology which he has been 
studying; perhaps it is the Repertory, or 
the Eclectic, or a history or biography. 
But he lays it clear aside, pulls up his 
chair, and looks squarely at you. Then 
you may go ahead, and he will help you, 
and with an unburdened mind. And why? 
Because he has completed his hard work 
for the day, and is now at leisure, and his 
mind is at rest; and, if you choose, you 
may sit until the dusk draws on, and then 
take a cup of tea in the parsonage, to warm 
you on the way homewards. Or you may 
drop in upon him at night, when he is not 
apt to be in the study—not very deeply 
engaged, at least. He will welcome you 
with unfeigned cordiality, will do his best 
to entertain you, will be free and hearty in 
his conversation, because his mind is at 
leisure, his task is done, and he is ready to 
take and welcome relaxation. In asking 
you to come in his leisure hours, he only 
asks what all business men demand, the 
privilege of choosing the time for the re- 
ception of friends and visitors. This is fair 
to you, for in business hours he is engaged 
in preparing food for your souls. 

Therefore, I say, because you may not 
talk to the man when at the wheel, do not 
get excited, and declare that you will not 
talk to him at all; which is to say, that 
unless he will permit you to break in upon 
his time whenever the fancy suits you, 
though it be a most important moment with 
him, you will not see him at all. That 
would be rather selfish in you. But I urge 
upon you to talk to him when he is not at 
the wheel. Go to his house in leisure 
hours—in the afternoon, at night—and be 
sure that you open your heart to him, and 
try to get well acquainted with him. He 
cannot get acquainted with you unless you 
will permit it, by meeting him half-way. 
Your coolness may prove a complete bar to 
his efforts to awaken sympathy for him in 
your heart. Go and see him, and go fre- 
quently. Do not wait for him to come to 
see you, and never go nigh him, to call 
socially. He bas many parishioners to call 
upon; you have but one pastor to visit. 
He does well if, in an ordinary sized con- 
gregation, he gets around to each house 
twice in a year; most pastors do not attempt 
more than this. But you might go a dozen 
times to spend the evening at the parsonage, 
in the course of the year. You would be 
welcome every time; you would meet others 
of the congregation there, and your hearts 
would warm towards each other, and to- 
wards him. But don’t wait for him to re- 
turn your call formally, or for his wife .to 
do the same. Take pity upon them, and 
excuse them, if you please, from these for- 


mal demands of fashionable society. Let 


them be bound only by the demands of a 
cordial, loving, trusting heart. 

Therefore I urge you to talk to the man 
when not at the wheel—talk to him fre- 
quently, talk to him frankly, talk to him 
out of an unfeigned heart of support and 
affection, for the sake of the Master, and the 
Master's cause. IIe will come to see you 
when he can, and if he does not come as 
frequently as you would like, do not take 
it as a personal slight, but take for granted 
that his hands are full, aud make it up by 
going to see him in the hours when you 
ascertain that he is not at the wheel. And 
if any thing henceforth in any article, after 
careful self-examination, appears not to 
apply to you, do not pronounce it senseless 
and imaginary; but as there are other 
people in the world beside yourself, try to 
thiok that it may suit sowe of them, and so 
pass it by. HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CENTRE COLLEGE, DANVILLE, KY. 

Messrs. Editors—In the absence of a 
religious journal, as a medium of communi- 
cation with our friends, will you do us the 
kindness to publish the following, in reply 
to many inquiries respecting the present 
condition of Centre College? 

Ist. The College has never been closed, 
nor its operations, in any sense, suspended, 
since the opening of the session on the 8th 
day of September last; nor has it ever been 
the purpose or expectation of either the Fa- 
culty or the Board of Trustees that its exer- 
cises shall hereafter be suspended. During 
the temporary absence of two members of 
the Faculty, as chaplains in the army, the 
duties of their Chairs are satisfactorily dis- 
tributed amongst the other Professors. 

2d. The exercises of the Iustitution will 
be punctually resumed, after the Christmas 
holidays, on Monday, January Sth, 1863. 

3d. Daring the temporary occupation of 
the. priacipal College building by conva- 
lescent soldiers, we have found, with the 
aid of the “Sayre Hall,” recently erected, 
abundant room for all the Classes. 


J 
January 10, 1863. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held on Thursday (New 
Year’s day), in New York, Hon. Lathe 
Bradish, President of the Society, in the 
chair, assisted by Benjamin L. Swan and 
Francis Hall, E-qs , Vice-Presidents. The 
Rev. Bishop Janes read the 11th chapter 
of Isaiah, aod offered prayer. 

Communications were presented from 
agents and others in regard to the work in 
various parts of the country, especially in 
Kentucky, Kansas, and Missouri, and in 
reference to the supply of the army and 
navy; from the Rev. Joseph Stockbridge, 
of the United States ship Lancaster, retura- 
ing thanks for books for his ship, and giving 
an interesting account of the improved mo- 
ral and religious condition of the sailors 
and marioes; from Mr. Frederick Hicks, 
of Panama, in regard to the openings for 
the distribution of the Scriptures in several 
of the States in Central Awerica; from the 
Rev. I. G Bliss, of Constantinople, in re- 
gard to printing Arabic pocket Bible at 
Beirut, and binding the Armeno Turkish 
Bible already printed by authority of the 
Board. 

Grants of books were made to the Ameri- 
can and Foreigu Christian Union, in Spanish 
and English; to the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Ojibway 
Testaments; to the American Tract Socie- 
ties of New York and Boston, Bibles and 
Testaments for United States Hospitals for 
sick and wounded soldiers, over 2500 vol- 
umes; about 3800 volumes for soldiers; 
10,000 Testaments to the Christian Com- 
mission for supplying of soldiers in or pass- 
ing through St. Louis; and 170 books, in 
various languages, for vessels sailing to 
foreign ports. In funds, $4000 were ap- 
propriated for Bible work in Beirut and 
Constantinople, by request of Mr. Bliss. 


An agent was appointed for Iowa, and 


one for Panama and Central America. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN IMPOSTOR. 


Muscatine, Iowa, Dec. 27, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I am informed that a 
man calling himself “James Morris,” and 
professing to be a convert from Popery, is 
travelling through Penusylvania, soliciting, 
and in some cases receiving money, on the 
strength of a certificate bearing my name, 
and urging ‘all good people to aid him on 
his way.” Said Morris is an impostor. I 
never signed such a document. I know of 
no such person. 

Epwarp L. BEIDEN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TERCENTENARY OF THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM. 


Messrs. Editors—Our brethren of the 
German Reformed Church scem to be 
entering on this celebration with no small 
amount of spirit and zeal. The object of 
it is to commemorate the formation of the 
Catechism, which, it is known, lies at the 
foundation of their whole ecclesiastical ex- 
istence, as it is, at the same time, their 
only symbolical book. It was brought out 
originally for the use of the Church in the 
Palatinate of the Rhine, under the auspices 
of the illustrious Prince Frederick the 
Third, whose distinction it is to be known 
in history as the Pious, and who seems to 
have deserved this title in an eminent 
degree. The book holds an intimate con- 
nection with the fortunes of the Reformed 
Church io the Palatinate; but it is also of 
far wider interest and importance in a his- 
torical view, having become, in fact, with 
the course of time, a sort of common sym- 
bolical bond for the Reformed Churches 
generally, as distinguished from the Lu- 
theran Confession. In this view, though 
never adopted by them in form for church 
use, it was acknowledged and honoured by 
the Helvetie Church, by the Gallican or 
French Church, and also by the Reformed 
Church of Eogland and Scotland; while in 
Holland, as in Hungary also, it was eredted 
at once into the character of an established 
standard, and grew into such use that it 
came to be kuowu simply as the Belgic 
Catechism. Ia this country, also, it is the 
property of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
no lesa than of the German Reformed; 
although it is held by the first in oonjuno- 
tion with the Belgic Confession and the 
Articles of the Syood of Dort, while for 
the German Church, as we have said, 
it is the only confessional standard. Alto- 
gether, it is not too much to say, that no 
Catechism has a more respectable history, 
or is more worthy of having such a celebra- 
tion as is now proposed, in memory and 
honour of its origin. 

The first publication of the Catechism 
was accompanied with a remarkable pre- 
face, or introduction, from the hand of the 
Elector Frederick himself, bearing date the 
19th of January, 1563; and it is proposed 
now, accordingly, to hold a grand church 
convention, beginning on the same day of 
the month, for the purpose of publicly 
commemorating that great event. The 
meeting is to be held in the “ Race Street 


German Reformed Church, in the city of — 
Philadelphia,” and is expected to continue | 


its sessions, perhaps, for a whole week. 
It is probable, however, that one church 


may be found too small for the occasion, 


and that another will be thrown open for 
a different simultaneous celebration, to be 
carried forward in the German language. 
The exercises in the Race street church, 
we understand, are to be—in main part at 
least—in the English language. The exer- 
cises thomselves will be a series of essays, 
partly historical and partly theological, in- 
tended to bring out the history of the 
Heidelberg Catechism, its fortunes, merits, 


genius, and spirit generally, joined with - 


such free address and discussion on these 
subjects as the several topics may in each 
case suggest. These essays are to be fur- 
nished by competent persons, previously ap- 
poiated for the purpose. Among them, we 
are told, are several written specially for 
the occasion by eminent theologians of 
Germany—one, for example, from Dr. Ull- 
mann, of Heidelberg, the celebrated author 
of the work entitled, Reformers before the 
Reformation. These German articles are 
translated for Euglisb use. 

We have no doubt the occasion may be 
so managed as to be highly interesting, 
not only for those who have s direct con- 
cern with the Catechism, ss belonging to 
the German Reformgd and Reformed Dutch 
Churches, but also for the religious com- 
munity generally; and it ought to be un- 


derstoud, of course, that the celebration is 


open to all who choose to be present at its 
proceediags. In a very important sense, 


indeed, the whole Presbyterian Church, 


which is historically only the Reformed 


Church of Scotland, as these just named 


are the Reformed Churches of Germany 
and Holland, should be ready to weleome 


the celebration as belonging also to herself; - 


for if any symbolical book deserves to be 


considered of wcumenical or universal au- 


thority for the Reformed Church 2 & 
whole, it is the Heidelberg Catechiom. Ia 


L W. Green, Pres. Centre College. an historical view, it bas been for thks 
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congregation, 


January 10, 1663. 


division of the Protestant world 
has 
for the Lutheran Church. 

eignalise tenary year by criti- 


Tercen 
„ wl "Of the Catechism io German, 
Eaglish; the English text to 


translation altogether, which it is 
mo do more justice to the noble old 


. chan the somewhat careless ver- 


‘ion in common use. : N. 


SABBATH-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARIES 


, 

The Forty ninth Anniversary of the 
Mhurch Sabbsth-school, and Nineteenth An- 
niversary of the Howard Sundey school, be- 
ime to the Sixth Presbyterian church, 
ia, (the Rev. Mr. Harbaugh’s,) 
at the church in street, 
on the efternoot of the 28th of December. 
The whole of the services were are ex- 
ceedi interesting and attractive cbarac- 
ber. fe. house — filled. The children 
and all were delighted. The infant class 
dung with childlike sweetness the hymn, 
* Jesus loves me; and the hymns and carols 
of the older scholars were beautiful selec- 

tions and well sung. 
The church school is ander the superin- 
tendence of T. K. Harper, Exq. It numbers 
82 scholars aod 11 teachers; in the female 
de nt 60 scholars aud 9 teachers; in 
221 scholars, 31 teachers and officers, 
losing derimg the year 45 by removal and 
other causes, and gaining about the same 

number of new scholars. 

The Howard School, a mission from this 
is under the care of John M. 
Harper, .-, a8 superiotendent. 3737 
— have been enrolled since its organi- 
sation, 199 of whom were added during the 
„exclusive of the infant-school; the 
poholars that now belong to the school num- 


ber 447—boys, 251; girls, 196; divided 


into 19 classes, 11 male, aud 8 female. 
There is also an infant division, and a female 
Bible-class, taught by 26 teachers and offi- 
cers, 9 male, and 17 female. Eleven young 
men, from one of the Bible-classer, are now, 
or have been, in the army in behalf of our 
country. 
This branch of the schools of this church 
meets in the Howard Hall, in the lower 
part of the city. The hall is the property 
‘of the Association, and is used on the Sab- 
bath for schoo! and preaching services. The 
school has also-a missionary, who is employ- 
ed in looking after the sick and destitute 
belonging to the school. Owing to the in- 
creased attendance, the trustees haye been 
obliged to enlarge their building ; in conse- 
quence, there is a debt of $1100 to be paid, 
which it is hoped will soon be cancelled. 
We wish for these successful schools 
continued and increasing prosperity.— S. S. 


A Popish “Convert” from Judaism. 


The correspondent in Poland of the 
London Daily Telegraph gives the case 
of a Jewish girl, who, having stolen 
a variety of valuable things in her 
father’s house, fled to a nunnery, ac- 
companied by the servant, her accom- 
plice in the act. The latter, a Roman 

olic girl, had prompted the deed, and 
arranged every thing with the good sisters 
beforehand, the price of the asylum agreed 


upon being the conversion of the Jewess to 


the Oatholic creed. The father, however, 
— an audience with the Marquis 

opolski, and petitioned for his daughter 
to be sent to the House of Correction, rather 
than become a convert under the outrageous 
ciroumstances of the case. We are now told 
that Archbishop Felinski, having addressed 
the Emperor on behalf of the pious soul that 
was to be denied salvation by the prejudice 
of a benighted father, succeeded in procur- 
ing an order for her restoration to the nun- 
very of her olpice.— Protestant Alliance 
Lauer. 


- The Emancipation Proclamation of the 


President of the United States. 


Washington, Jan. 1,1 By the President 
of the United States of America: 


A PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas, On the twenty-second day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation 
was issued bythe President of the United 
States, containing among other things the fol- 
lowing, to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the 

of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 

sixty-three, all persons held as slaves with- 
in any State, or designated part of the State, 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the U nited States, shall be then, thence- 
forward and for ever free, and the executive 
government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persone, or any of them, in any effort they 
may make for their active freedom. That the 
Executive will, on the first day of January 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States 


and parts of States, if any, in which the people 


therein, respectively, shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States; and the fact that 
any State, and the people thereof, shall, on 
that day, be in good faith represented in the 
Congress of the United States, by members 
chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority 
ol: the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclu- 
sive evidence that such State and the people 
thereof are not then in rebellion against the 
United States.” 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, by virtue of the 
power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, in 
dase of actual armed rebellion against the au- 
thority and government of the United States, 
and asa fit and n war measure for 
suppressing the said rebellion, do, on this, the 
first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
ove thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and, in acoordance with my pur 80 to do, 

blicly proclaimed, for the full period of one 
Fundrel days from the day first above men- 
tioned, order and designate as the States and 

of States wherein the — thereof — 
N are this day in rebellion against 
nited States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (except the 
a se of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jeffer- 

St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Ter- 
rebonne, Lafourche, St. Martin, and Orleans, 
including the | of New Orleans,) Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Car- 
ina, North Carolina, and Virginia, (except 
forty-eight counties designated at West 
irginia, aod also the counties of Berkley, 

ac, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York 
incess Ann, and Norfolk, including the 
ies of Norfolk and Portemouth,) and which 

cepted parts are for the present left 

imely as if the proclamation was not issued. 
[Kad by virtue of the power, and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare that 
all persons held — = — — do- 
sigveted States, and parts of sai are 
and shell henceforward be free; and that the 
Executive government of the United States, 
includ tbe military and naval authorities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
— — 1 d 

A ereby enjoin u the e 80 de- 
olared to be free to from 
unless in necessary self-defence, and I recom- 
mend te them that in all cases, when allowed, 
they labour faithfully for reasonable wages. 
And I farther declare and make known, that 
such of suitable condition, will be re- 
ceived into the armed service of the United 

to garrison forts, positions, stations, 
and other p'aces, and to man vessels of all 
sorts in the said service. And upon this act, 
sincerely believed to be an act of justice, war- 
ranted by the Constitution, upon military 
necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind, and the gracious favour of Al- 
mighty God. 

u witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

IL. S.] Done at the city of Washington this 
the first day of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and of the independence of the United 
States of America the eighty-seventh. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President : 
W. H. SEWARD, Sccretary of Siate. 


WAR NEWS. 


great anxiet 
While nothing has occu in the armies of 
Virginia, great and terrible battles have been 
fought in the South-west. The army under 
General Rosecrans, in Tennessee, bas been 
engaged for five or six days with the rebel 
army under Johnston, at Murfreesboro. These 
conflicts have been obstinate in the extreme, 
and fearfully bloody. The on 

sides have cant fearful, and, on the Federal 


| side, the number of officers who have fallen is 


distressing. The newepapers are crowded with 
unofficial accounts, some true, no doubt, and 
many fabulous. Ihe most recent news, bow. 
ever, seem to be favourable to the Federal 


cause. 

Another fearful series of battles has aleo 
been going on at Vicksburg, — This 
rebel stronghold has been attacked by land 
and water by the forces under General Sher- 
man, General Banks, and Commodore Farra- 
gut. The fighting has been severe, and, of 
course, attended with great loss of life. We 
confine ourselves as much as possible to offi- 
cial accounts. 


TENNESSEE. 


Headquarters of the Fourth Army Corps, De- 
partment of the K in frees of Mur- 
Sreesboro’ Jan. 3, via Nashville, Jan. 4.—To 
General HI. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief :—On 
the 26th of December, we marched from Nash- 
ville in three colamns; McCook’s corps by the 
Nashville pike, Thomas’ from ite encampment 
on Franklin pike, via Wilson pike, and Crit- 
tenden’s on the main Murfreesboro pike. 
The left and centre met with a strong resist- 
anoe, the nature of the country, rolling or 
hilly routes skirted by cedar thickets and 
farms, and intersected by small streams with 
rocky bluff banks, forming serious obstacles. 
McCook drove Hardee’s corps a mile and a 
half from Nolansville, and occupied the place. 
Crittenden reached within a mile and a half 
of Lavergne. Thomas reached the Wilson 
pike, meeting with no serious * On 
the 27th McCook drove Hardee from Nolans- 
ville, and pushed a reconnoitering division six 
miles towards Shelbyville, and found Ilardee 
had retreated towards Murfreesboro. Critten- 
den fought and drove the enemy before him, 
occupying the line of Stewart’s creek, captur- 
ing some prisoners, with slight loss. Thomas 
occupied the vicinity of Nolansville, where he 
was partially surprised, thrown into confusion, 
and driven back. Sheridan’s division repulsed 
the enemy four times, protected the flank of 
the centre, which not only held its own, but 
advanced until this untoward event, which 
compelled me to retain the left wing to support 
the right until it should be rallied and assume 
a new position. On January let the rebels 
opened by an attack on us, and were again re- 
pulsed. On the 2d there was —— 
along the front, with threats of attack, unti 
about three in the afternoon, when the enemy 
advanced in a small division thrown across 
Stone river to ocaupy commanding ground. 
While reconnoitering the ground occupied by 
this division, which had no artillery, I saw a 
heavy force emerging from the woods and ad- 
vancing in line of battle three lines deep. 
They drove our little division before them 
after a sharp contest, in which we lost seventy 
or eighty killed, and three hundred and seven- 
ty-five wounded; but they were repulsed by 

egley’s division and the remaining troops of 
the left wing, headed by Morton’s pioneer 


“brigade, und fled far over the field and beyond 


their entrenchments, the officers rallying them 
with great difficulty. They lost heavily, we 
occupied the ground with the left wing last 
night. The lines were completed at four in 
the morning. The 3d was spent in bringing 
up and distributing provisions and ammuni- 
tion. It has been raining all day, and the 


ground is very heavy. 
W. S. Rosecrans, 
Major-General in Command. 


Camp near Murfreesboro, Jan.4.—To Major- 
neral H. V. Halleck, General-in- Chief: —¥Fol- 


owing my dispatch of last have to 
u 


announce that the enemy are in full retreat. 
They left last night. The rain having raised 
the river, and the bridge across it, between 
the left and centre, being incomplete, I deemed 
it prudent to withdraw that wing during the 
night. This occupied my time until until four 
o’clock, and fatigued the troops. The com- 
mencement of the retreat was known to me at 
seven o’clock this morning. Our ammunition 
train arrived during the night. To-day was 
engaged in distributing the ammunition, bury- 
ing the dead, and collecting arms from the 
field of battle. The pursuit was commenced 
by the centre, the two leading brigades ar- 
riving at the west side of Stone river this 
evening. The railroad bridge was saved, but 
in what condition is not known. We shall 
occupy the town, and push the pursuit to- 
morrow. Our Medical Director estimates the 
wounded in the hospitals at short of 5500, 
aud our dead at 1000. We have to deplore 
the loss of Lieutenant-Colonel Garesche, whose 
capacity and gentlemanly deportment had al- 
ready endeared him to all the officers of this 
command, and whose gallantry on the field of 
battle excited their admiration. 
W. S. Rosecrans, 
Major-General Commanding. 


Washington, Jan. 6.—The following dispatch 
has been received at headquarters: 

Headquarters of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, Jan. 5, 1863:—To Major-General H. W. 
IIalleck, General-in-Chief—We have fought 
one of the greatest battles of the war, and are 
victorious. Our entire success on the 3 I was 
prevented by a surprise of the right flank, but 
we have, nevertheless, beaten the enemy after 
three days’ battle. They fled with great pre- 
cipitation on Saturday night. 

The last of their columns of cavalry left this 
morning. Their loss has been very heavy. 
Generals Rains and Hanson are killed; Gen- 
erals Clardon, Adame, and Breckinridge are 
wounded. W. S. Rosecrans, 
Major-Ceneral Commanding. 

Some additional newspaper accounts: 

Louisville, January 5.—There are three 
feet of water on the shoals in the Cumberland 
river, and it is rising. Every thing is going 
on well in front. General Rosecrans is in 
Marfreesboro. He has captured the rebel 
trains, and is driving the enemy. General 
Rousseau is unhurt. IIis Assistant Adjutant- 
General, Major McDowell, was wounded in 
the arm. The Journal’s dispatches say that 
the fourth bloody fight took place last night, 
during astorm. The rebels charged us, and 
were repulsed. Our troops hold Murfrees- 
boro. Our advantages are decided. Breck- 
inridge’s division is cut to pieces and routed. 
Oo Saturday our skirmishers decoyed a large 
number of rebels among our batteries. We 
routed them with great slaughter. Captain 
MeCollock, of the Second Kentucky Union 
cavalry, says the rebel General Withers was 
driven almost to madness by the slaughter of 
his men. An eye-witness says the slaughter 
exceeds that of the battle of Shiloh. General 
Rosecrans and his soldiers are in the highest 
spirits. On Saturday Colonel Daniel McCook 
engaged Wheeler's cavalry six miles from 
Nashville, routing him completely. All is 
highly cheering. The prisoners say that 
Kirby Smith was in the fight. The rebel 
canteens were filled with whiskey and gun- 
powder. The Murfreesboro (rebel) Banner of 
the 2d inst. says the Unionists fought gal- 
lantly, and admits a loss of 5000. 


Nashville, Jan. 5.— From the Associated 
Press Component | —It is reported that 
Rosecrans has shelled Murfreesboro. this 
morning, and there being no reply, our forces 
will occupy it at noon. The rebels had un- 
doubtedly left, and our forces are reported to 
be pursuing. Private dispatches say the 
rebels, in their retreat, are burning the cot- 
ton wherever they can get hold of it. The 
fight to-day is supposed to be in the vicinity 
of Chrietiana. The intervention of rebel cav- 
alry between Nashville and Christiana makes 
it dificult to get news, but every thing, thus 
far, is favourable to the ultimate success of 
the Union arms. 

By further accounts, it is stated that our 
loss at Murfreesboro is 10,000, and that of the 
enemy double ours. Some of the rebels taken 
in the battle had been in Murfreesboro only 
four hours, having but just arrived from Rich- 
mond. 


Washington, Jan. 2.— The following die- 
patches were received at the headquarters of 
the army this afternoon: 

Headquarters, Cincinnati, Jan. 2.— Major 
General Halleck, General-in-Chief: — Major 
General Granger reports that be has received 
a dispatch from Major Folley, commanding 
av expedition sent by him to Elk Fork, Camp- 
bell county, Tennessee, composed of 250 men 
of the th and 10th Kentucky cavalry, stating 
that on Sunday morning last he surprised a 
camp of the rebels, 350 strong, at that place, 
killing 30, wounding 17, and captoring 51 of 
them, without the loss of aman. All of their 
camp equipage was burned, and 80 horses 
and a large amount of arms were captured. 

II. G. Waianr, 
Major General Commanding. 
Headquarters, Cincinnati, Jan. 2.—Major 
Halleck, General-in-Chief—I1 have 
just learned from Major General Granger that 
Major Stevens, of the l4th Kentucky cavalry, 
with 150 men, who were ordered by him upon 


scout, to ascertain the whereabouts of 
large band of guerillas in the eastern part of 
Powell county, Kentucky, on the 26cb alt. 
after travelling all night, over obscured and 
1 — idle paths, came upon their camps 
as they were preparing to move, and dashed 
upon them, capturing their leader, a noted 
guerilla, and ll men. The rest, though out- 
numbering Major Stevens’s force, were — 
routed, and escaped into the dense wood- 
brush and mountain Twenty-five 
horses and a large amount of clothing, blan- 
kets, guns, pistols, &c., which were being 
transported to Humphrey Marshall’s camp, 
were also captured. II. G. Wricsrt, 
Major General Commanding. 


Louisville, Jan. 5.—A letter from Barbours- 
ville, Kentucky, says that Colonel Carter did 
not attempt to capture Knoxville, but, going 
eastward, cut the Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad, lessening the chances of the rebels 
to augment their western forces from Rich- 
mond, which it is supposed they are attempt- 
ing todo. The southern line is now working, 
but has been interrupted during all the morn- 


i 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Cairo, Jan. 4.—The Memphis Bulletin, a 
copy of which has just been received, says 
that the steamer Rattler has arrived there 
direct from the fleet at Vicksburg, which 
place she left on Monday evening, the 29th 
ult. Fighting had been going on for five 
days, commencing on Wednesday, and con- 
tinuing up to Monday morning. General 
Sherman had captu three lines of the 
enemy’s works. The firing on the fourth and 
last line of defence, on the Jackson and 
Vicksburg road, had ceased, and the indica- 
tions were that it had surrendered. This 
line is just two miles from Vicksburg, and 
there was nothing between General Sherman 
and the city but the tressel-work of the rail- 
. Before moving to take the city, Gen- 
eral Sherman sent a brigade to cut off the 
communication with Vicksburg by the Shreve- 
port Railroad, which was successfully accom- 
lished. General Sherman was reinforced on 
Sunday night by 9000 men from General 
Grant’s army, by the way of the river. The 
whole Federal force before Vicksburg is now 
40,000 men. At the latest accounts we had 
captured ten guns and seven bundred pris- 
oners. Nothing has yet been heard from the 
forces below. The steamer Judge Torrence 
was twice fired on while passing Millikens- 
ville. In retaliation, the Rattler burned the 
town. Sullivan, with 6000 men, attacked 
Forrest, on Thursday morning, at Hunt's 
Cross Roads, twelve miles from Lexington, 
Tennessee. The engagement was severe, 
lasting all day. A gunboat patrolled the 
river, preventing the rebels from crossing. 
The latter fought desperately, but were finally 
routed, with a loss of 1400 killed and wounded, 
and 400 captured. We also took 350 horses, 
nearly a thousand stand of arms, and a bat- 
tery of six guns. The Union loss was 800 
killed and wounded. These losses may be 
exaggerated, but it is certain that they were 
very heavy. 

New York, Jan.6.—The Herald has a spe- 
cial dispatch, dated Johnson’s Landing, seven- 
teen miles up the Yazoo river, December 27, 
stating that the Sherman expedition reached 
there on the 26th. The troops debarked, and 
marched inland. General Sherman issued 
orders to move on the bluffs on the morning 
of the 28th. The rebels have seven batteries 
of heavy rifled guns on each bluff. The bulk 
of the rebel army is reported to be 14,000, 
The floating batteries and gunboats will pro- 
bably shell Vicksburg in front on the 28th. 
Farragut and Banks are hourly expected, the 
rebels having news of their 

Holly * Miss., Jan. 4.—To Major- 
General H. V. Halleck, General-in-Chief: 
Dispatches from General Sherman and the 
Naval Commander were received on the 318. 
The gunboats were engaging the enemy’s bat- 
tery, and General Sherman was inland three 
miles from Vicksburg, and hotly engaged. 
From rebel sources we learn that the Grenada 
Appeal of the 3lst says that the Yankees 
have got possession of Vicksburg.” Since the 
late raids, this Department, except the troops 
on the river, have subsisted off the country. 
There will be little in North Mississippi to 
support the guerillas in a few weeks more. 

U. S. Grant, Major Geferal. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fayetteville, Ark, Jan. 1.—Rebel newspa- 
pers, which were captured at Van Buren, 
admit that the loss in killed and wounded on 
their side, in the battle of Prairie Grove, was 
over 4000. The entire correspondence of 
General Hindman was also captured. It con- 
tains much valuable information, and will be 
forwarded to the War Department. The des- 
titution of the rebel army is pitiable. Four 
thousand of General Hindman’s infantry are 
without shoes. The loss to the rebels by the 
recent raid amounted to over half a million 
dollars in property. The rebels are dispers- 
ing in every direction, with the reported in- 
tention of concentrating at Arkadelphia, fifty- 
five miles south-west of Little Rock. General 
Schofield has arrived, and assumed command 
of the Army of the Frontier. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—General Blunt tele- 
graphs from Van Buren, under date of the 
30th ult., that the enemy retreated during 
the night toward Arkadelphia. About sixty 
sick and wounded rebel soldiers were aban- 
doned at Fort Smith, with instructions to take 
care of themselves. General Blunt also re- 
ports that Colonel Phillips, whom he had 
sent into the Indian Territory with 1200 men, 
bad driven the forces of Coffee and Stonewait 
across the Arkansas line at Fort Gibson, and 
destroyed the rebel fortifications, barracks, 
and commissary building at Fort Davis. Col- 
onel Melatosh's command, the rebel Creek 
and Choctaw Indians, express a desire to lay 
down their arms and return to their allegiance 
to the United States government. 


LOSS OF THE MONITOR. 


The loss of the Monitor, rendered dear by 
its associations as the gallant antagonist of 
the Merrimac, has been a severe affliction to 
all patriotic hearts. She foundered at sea, 
off Cape Hatteras. 

Washington, Jan. 9.—The following has 
been received at the Navy Department: 

Hampton Roads, Jan. 3,9 P. M.—To the 
Hon. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy— 
The Monitor, in tow of the Rhode Island, 
passed Hatteras Shoals on Tuesday afternoon, 
the weather being fine and promising. About 
9 P. M. the weather was equally, and at 10 it 
blew hard. At 1.30 A. M.,on Wednesday, 
the 3let ult., the Monitor, baving sprang a 
leak, went down. Commander Bankhead, 
and the officers and crew, of the Monitor be- 
haved nolffy, and made every effort to save 
their vessel. Commander Trenchard, and 
the officers and crew, of the Rhode Island, 
did every thing in their power to rescue the 
officers and crew of the Monitor. The fullow- 
ing is a list of the missing on the Monitor: 
Norman Atwater, ensign; George Frederick- 
son, acting ensign; R. W. Hands, 3d assistant 
engineer; John Stocking, boatswain’s mate; 
George M. Lewis, 3d assistant engineer; 
William Bryan, yeoman; James Fenwick, 
gunner; Daniel Moore, officers’ steward; 
Robert Howard, offivers’ cook; William Al- 
len, landsman; William Eagan, landsman; 
O. Wickless, ordinary seaman. Thomas 
Force, Ist class fireman of the Rhode Island; 
George Littlefield, coal beaver; II. Smith, 
coxswain; Maurice Wog, coxswain; Hugh 
Logan, captain of the guard: Lewis A. Llor- 
ton, seaman; John Jones, landsman; Luke 
M. Griswold, ordinary seaman; and George 
Moore, seaman. The Rhode Island, just ar- 
rived, passed the Montauk at 3.30 this morn- 
ing, fifteen to twenty miles to the northward 
of Hatteras, doing well, and the weather fine. 

S. P. Lee, Acting Rear-Admiral. 


A TRIAL OF PROJECTILES, WITH EXTRAORDINARY 
RESULTS. 


Washington, Jan. 2.—To-day another trial 


Three sizes or weights were used for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the one best adapted to 


A target construction of eight one-inch plates, 
aud twenty one inch of oak, seven plates in 
front and one in the rear, was pierced and de- 
molished—the timbers being all rendered into 
splinters and the bolts all broken. A pene 


shot of 32 pounds weight, with ten pounds of 


gun. Whitworth and Armstrong are distanced 
with sixth of the charge which they used, 
It bas never yet been equalled. With these 
results, Captain Dahlgren is prepared to bid 
the rebel iron clads “A Happy New Year” if 
they come within hailing distance. 


Tun Pore AND THE Prrrrioxtse 
Priests.—The Monde says that a priest 
having applied to the Pope to know whether 
all those who have signed addresses calling 
for his renunciation of the temporal power 
have incurred the pains and penalties of ex- 
communication, his Holiness, after serious 


consideration, has resolved the question in 
the affirmative. 


— — — — 


_THE 


Foreign Items. 


A CoLony or Wetsumen.—A 
representing a Welsh emigration society, left 
Eugland by the November mail steamer on 
his way to Buenos Ayres, with a view, in 
the first place, to find the best spot for a 
settlement on the Patagonian coast; and, in 
the second place, to conclude negotiations 
already entered into with the Government 
of the Argentine Confederation for the ces- 
sion, on conditions of a merely nominal 
allegiance, of a portion of territory to be 
colonized by Welshmen exclusively. A very 
small section of Welsh enthusiasts has for 
many years expressed its apprehensions that 
the Welsh language is speedily dying out, 
that with it the most valuable national 
ouliarities and virtues will be lost, and chet 
the only way to preserve it as a living tongue 
is to establish a colony governed by Welsh- 
men, and having its affairs conducted in the 
Welsh language. These men have of late 
been exceedingly active. They have fixed” 
on the peninsula of Valds or its neighbour-\ 
hood, in Patagonia, about 43 deg. of south 
latitude, as the only place in the world suit- 
ed for their purpose. London Times. 


Corron Famine 1n Inpra.—We take 
the following extract from a letter from 
Malabar, dated October 30th, 1862: We 
are arrived at a cotton famine; there is not 
a pound of raw to be had in any of our 
bazaars. The remoant of the poor scattered 
native weavers must be starved to death. 
The farmers around me are begging cotton 
seed of any kind, native or foreign. The 
collector has not any, nor can he get any, 
but has again written to the ‘Board’ at 
Madras; such is his answer received to-day 
to my application.” 


ENdLisu the ten 
years ending December 31, 1860, it is offi- 
cially recorded that 9090 lives were lost in 
our collieries, and 605,154,940 tons of coal 
raised; so that on the average one person 
was killed for every 66,573 tons, and there 
was an annual slaughter of 909 persons. Of 
accidents which are not fatal no general 
summary has yet been presented; but it is 
well known that there is a frightful amount 
of maiming, from slight hurts to actual crip- 
pling for life. — Letter in the London Times. 


Reapine Sermons.—Dr. Begg, of the 
Scotch Free Church, has given notice that 
he will move the Presbytery to adopt means 
— an end among the students to the 

ing of sermons.— British Standard. 


Danpy.—lIn the reign of Henry VIII. 
there was struck a small silver coin, of little 
value, called a dandy prat; which, observes 
Bishop Fleetwood, was the origin of the 
term dandy, applied to worthless and con- 
temptible persons. 


Tae Empenor’s Vistr ro Baron Rorus- 
CHILD.—Napoleon III. has just paid a visit 
to the great willionaire Rothschild. His 
Majesty was received by Baron Rothschild 
with regal spleodour. After inspecting the 
magnificent chateau and the noble park, in 
which the Emperor planted a cedar to com- 
meworate his visit, a sumptuous dejeuncr was 
served up on silver plate and the celebrated 
suite of Sévrés porcelain, each piece bearing 
an authentic picture by Boucher. After 
breakfast the guests proceeded to the great 
park, where they had good sport, more than a 
thousand head of game being killed. Tho 
royal party left about six o clock, the de- 
pendants of the Baron lining the road 
through the forest, each bearing lighted 
torches. 


Sparrow Murper —A correspondent, 
who signs himself“ A Real Friend to the 
Farmer,“ thinks the following exploit of the 
“wise men“ of Crawley ought to be shown 
to the world. It is taken from a country 
paper of this week, and requires no com- 
ment Crusoe Sparrow Club.—The an- 
nual dinner took — at the George Lon 
on Wednesday last. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. J. Redford, Worth, having 
destroyed within the last year 1467. Mr. 
Heaysman took the second, with 1448 de- 
stroyed. Mr. Stone, third, with 982 affixed. 
Total destroyed, 11,944. Old birds, 8663; 
young ditto, 722; eggs, 2556. 


A Turkisa Exutniriox.— The Otto- 
man Embassy has received a notice from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at the Sublime 
Porte, stating that a National Exhibition is 
to be opened at Constantinople on the 20th 
of February, 1863, to last three months. 
Although reserved exclusively for the pro- 
duce of the soil and for native industry, 
machinery for practical use is to be admitted 
from foreign countries. The foreign manu- 
facturers who send their machinery for ex- 
hibition are to be relieved from the pay- 
ment of duty. 


TUNNELING THE ALps.—The tunneling 
of the Alps is being continued with great 
activity. 1 is expected that the actual ad- 
vance of 3.8 metres every twenty-four hours 
will be carried up to 5.6m., or even 6m., 80 
that, unless some unexpected accident should 
oecur, the work will be finished in 1870.— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Wurar rrom Oats.—A Mr. William 
Cowper writes to the Berkshire Chronicle 
to say, that he has been in the habit, for 
some years back, of growing wheat from 
oats. IIis plan was, to sow the Dutch oat 
thinly in June, under a sheltered wall. 
The first year he cut down the stalk to 
within an inch of the ground three times, 
just as the plant was goiog to bloom. The 
next year it produced wheat. Black oats, 
under similar treatment, produced rye. 
The same experiment was tried at the 
Towcester Union, but there oats produced 
barley. [Rather like a hoax. ] 


New Comets.—Mr. J. R. Hind writes 
to the London 7%mes:—“ Dr. Bruhns, the 
Director of the Observatory of Leipsic, iu- 
forms mo of his discovery of two new 
comets Tho first was detected on the 
80th of November. This comet appears as 
a vory diffused nebulosity of about two 
minutes’ diameter. The second comet was 
found on the following morning, and is 
described as brighter than the first, and a 
better defined object.” 


General Items. 


A Live Scuoou.—The Fifteenth street 
Presbyterian Sabbath-school, of New York, 


is one of the largest and best conducted in 


that city. Its liberality is noted. At its 


fourteenth anniversary, lately beld, it was 


ef Staffurd’s projectiles was made at the navy — 
yard in this city, with his rifled sub-calibre | 
shot. The most astonishing results were at- | 
tained, even surpassing furmer experiments. | 


the largest penetration with the same gun. 


tration of six inches of iron was made with a 


powder, from a fifty-pounder Dahlgren rifled 


— — — 


| 
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stated that during the year, in addition to 
supporting a Sabbath-school missionary, it 
had distributed to new and needy schools in 
the West as many as 2200 volumes for their 
libraries. The benevolent contributions of 
the year were $650. 


Burotary.— While Professor Hodge, of 
Princeton, New Jersey, avd his family 
were attending the funeral of the late Gen- 
eral Bayard, his house was entered by 
burglars, and a large amount of silverware 
stolen. 


Generous Girrs.—We learn that on 
Christmas day the Rev. A. A. E. Taylor 
and family were the recipients of most 
munificent Christmas gifts, as an apprecia- 
tion of the high esteem felt by the mem- 
bers of his congregation towards their pas- 
tor. The First Presbyterian Church in this 
city was never in a more flourishing condi- 
tion than at the present time, and the strong 
tie that now binds the pastor and people is 
one of high esteem and Christian love—a 
knot that naught but the sickle of death 
would be likely to sever.—Dubugue Times. 


A PastoraL Association.—The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran clergymen of Philadelphia 
and its vicinity, bave formed themselves 


into an asuvciation, whose object is the fur- 
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therance of all the ends of their office. At 
nine o'clock every Monday morning, except 
that devoted to the Publication Board, they 
meet at the room of the editor of the Luthe 
ran. The exercises are prayer, the reading 
of a portion of Scripture together, the hear- 
ing of dissertatious or essays on theological 
topics, and discussions of important ques- 
tions. The meetings have been exceedingly 
interesting and well attended. 


Union Seminarny.— 
From the Catalogue for 1862-3, which has 


‘just been published, we learn that there 


| are now in this Seminary eizhty-nine young 
men pursuing their studies preparatory to 
the ministry. Of these, three are resident 
graduates, twenty-eight are in the Senior 
Class, thirty in the Middle, and twenty- 
eight in the Junior. 


GARIBALDI AND AMERICAN SLAVERY — 
Mr. Joho McAdam, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
has received a brief letter from Garibaldi, 
dated Pisa, 3d of December, in which the 
General says:—“ You may be sure, that 
had I accepted to draw my sword fur the 


e cause of the United States, it would have 


been for the abolition of slavery—full, un- 
conditional.” 


PHENOMENON.—The Vermont papers 
are telling of an extraordinary phenomenon 
which appeared to the people of St. Albans 
a few nights since. ke Chawplain for 
miles, and the opposite shore, were mirror- 
ed in the sky, at an angle of about twenty 
degrees. The houses, trees, aud other ob 
jects on the New York shore were distinctly 
visible, and the opposite sides of the islands 
in the lake could be plainly seen. The 
whole resembled a vast painting, and is 
said to have been a magnificent sight. 
The appearance was first seen at about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and lasted until 
the growing darkness hid it from view. 


Avroorapas —The high prices paid for 
paper material has ioduced many to clear 
out their garrets and lumber-rooms, and, 
among other curious matters purchased by 
one dealer, was a lot of the original speeches 
delivered on the Missouri compromise, in 
the handwriting of the leading Congressmen 
of those days. As might be expected, our 
autograph collectors have not permitted 
these treasures to leave Washington, and 
they have made large additions to their 
stores. One gentleman, regarded by some 
of his friends as slightly insane on the auto- 
graphic question, has secured within the 

t month original letters written by over 

ve hundred Senators and Representatives, 
with speeches, reports, &. — Wushington 
corr. N T. Jour. Com. 


Keen.—The Northwest Advocate says 
that the man of feeble health, who is 
never able to attend church on collection 
days, is understood to be paying serious 
attention to the lady who is positively un- 
able to attend evening meetings of any 
kind, except sociables, parties, and wed- 
dings.“ 


Watvenses ix Soura Ameaica —In 
the Republic of Uruguay, says the New 
‘urle Observer, is a colony of Waldenses 
trom Italy, now numbering 354 persons, 
and constantly increasing by births and 
emigration. They own 1500 cattle, and 
180 horses. They have the same religious 
habits and principles of their brethrén in 
the native valleys, and may be greatly use- 
fu? in propagating the gospel in our South- 
era America, 


Tue New Asrerorp.—The seventy-sixth 
asteroid has been discovered by M. D’Ar- 
rest, of the Observatory of Copenhagen. 
This being the first discovery of the kind in 
so high a northern latitude, M. D' Arrest 
pro a name from the Scandinavian my- 
thology—Freya, the hyperborean Venus. 


Homestic Reus. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
Senate. 


Monday, Jan. 5.—Mr. Wilson offered a re- 
solution, instructing the Military Committee 
to inquire into the expediency of consolidating 
the regiments now in the field, so that the 
maximum number shall be at least 1020 men. 
Adopted. Mr. McDougall, of California, of- 
fered a resolution, instructing the Committee 
of Finance to inquire into the expediency of 
modifying or abolishing the import duties on 
fureign paper. Adopted. Mr. Nesmith of- 
fered a resolution, requesting the Secretary of 
War to report to the Senate the number of 
officers and privates who have deserted from 
the army since July 1, 1861, and what steps 
have been taken to punish these men for the 
crime of desertion. Adupted. Mr. Morrill, 
of Maine, offered a resolution, instructing the 
Committee of Claims to inquire into the expe- 
diency of providing for the payment of inter- 
est to the States of Massachusetts and Maine, 
in consequence of an advance to the United 
States in 1812 and 1815. Adopted. 

Tuesday, Jan. 6.—The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs reported back a joint resolution 
of the House of Representatives for prompt 
payment of soldiers and sailors, with an 
amendment authorizing an issue of fifty mil- 
lions of demand Treasury notes. Mr. Howard, 
of Michigan, said that the failure to pay volun- 
teers was disheartening. The bill was refer- 
red to the Committee of Finance. 


House or Representatives. 


Monday, Jan. 5.—The IIouse resumed the 
consideration of the bill to annul or abrogate 
all treaties with certain Sioux Indiana, of 
Minnesota, and to relieve the sufferers by the 
late depredations. It appropriates $1,500,000 
out of, and thus extinguishes the trust funds 
of these Indians. For the pur of ascer- 
taining the amounts to be distributed to per- 
sons entitled to indemnity, three commission- 
ers are to be appointed to ascertain and hear 
complaints, &:. A reserve of 150 acres is to 
be sot apart for each of the Indians who ex- 
erted themselves to stay the massacre; $50 to 
be paid to each, and their lands stocked and 
provided with agricultural implements. The 
vote having been taken on the bill, no quorum 
voted, there being only 64 yeas and 13 nays. 
Aſter a call of the House, the bill was passed 
—yeas, 78; nays, 17. 

wesday, Jan. 6 —A bill was reported back 
from the Select Committee on Emancipation, 


slavery within its limits. An amendment was 
added, excluding from the benefits of the act 
those who may refuse to take the oath of alle- 
giance, which was adopted. The bill was then 
passed. It was resolved that the Committee 
of Ways and Means be authorized to inquire 
into the expediency of issuing Treasury notes 
bearing 3.65 interest. A bill was passed, 
authorizing the Pustmaster-General to add to 
the list of mailable articles. 


Rerairinc.—The work of repairing the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad is progressing very 
rapidly, and it was expected that by the com- 
mencement of the new year the whole route 
would be again opened. The rebels destroyed 
portions of the road most effectually: For 
ubout twenty miles along the route almost 
every tie and rail was totally or partially de- 
etroyed. They tore up the ties and built log- 
cabins of them, upon which they laid cross- 
ways the iron rails. They then set the cabins 
on fire, and when the rails became red hot in 
the middle, they were bent around trees, and 
thrown aside. 


Revier ror Exctann.—The ship George 
Griswold, which is loading at New York with 
breadstuffs and provisions for the suffering 
poor of Lancashire, has received some seven 
thousand barrels of flour, and a considerable 
quantity of corn, bacon, and pork. She will 
take about four thousand barrels more, and 
be ready to sail probably inside of a week. 


Goto. — The product of gold holds out in 
California far better than in Australia. In 
the latter there is a gradual falling off, indi- 
eating an exhaustion of fields or mines; but 
California yields as well to-day as at any time 
since 1849. There is probably less to each 
miner now, but the diggers have increased, 
and machinery comes in to make up for the 
scarcity of human labour. 


Rewarkaste Heatta.—The United States 
ship Captain Glendy, arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 3d inst., from the west 
coast of Africa, where she has been stationed 
for the last two years. Notwithstanding the 


Louis. 


to aid Missouri in securing the abolition of 


unhealthiness of the station, not one of the 
officers or crew that were taken out in the 
whip died. She was relieved by the ship St. 
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Foreign Hews. 
FROM NUROPR. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Asia and City of Washington. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cyrus Field isa passenger on the Asia. The 
day before he sailed, he attended a meeting of the 
Atlantic Telegraph shareholders at Liverpool. 
Hopeful and encouraging results for the enterprise 
were reported. 

A letter from the Admiralty explains that the 
captain of the Tuscarora assured the captain of the 
British steamer Leopard, at Madeira, that the 
stearner Thistle was not seized. Every thing was 
found in order on Het, and she was allowed to 
proceed. The Tuscarora had overhauled and ex- 
amined the papers and cargo of the British steamer 
Conubia, from Fayal to Nassau, and found all 
right. The Tuscarora was on the look-out for 
others. 

Schonfield and Bright addressed their constitu- 
ents at Birmingham on American affairs. The 
former thought that the South had the right to 
secede, and recommended recognition. Mr. 
Bright took a totally different view, and charged 
the South with the sole desire to perpetuate sla- 
very, and eulogized the course of the North. He 
represented the affair of the Alabama asa vivla- 
tion of international law. He did not believe that 
the revolt would succeed, but had a conviction 
that the whole American continent would become 
the home of freedom, and a place of refuge for the 
oppressed of every nation. Nearly all the London 
journals fiod fault with Mr. Bright's speech. 

The London Tunes has a disparaging article on 
General Halleck s official report, and disputes its 
veracity. The Daily News dilates, with great sat- 
isfaction, on the proceedings of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, in regard to the Lanca- 
shire sufferers, and says the movement is a proof 
not only of a deep and generous sympathy for 
their suffering kinsmen, but of good feeling towards 
the Queen, and the country at large. 

The steamer Hammonia, for Southampton, takes 
40,000 stand of arms for New York. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Herald 
gives currency to a ramour that another attempt is 
being made io secure the iniluence of the great 
Powers for the termination of the civil war in 
America. It is semi-oflicially denied that L'Huys, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, had spoken 
to the foreign Ministers as to the adVisability of a 
mediation. 

The Liverpool Journal of Commerce says the Go- 
verninent has issued orders that the Alabama shall 
be warned from all British ports, and notice has 
been given that if any more British property is de- 
stroyed, the Government will at once take steps to 
destroy the Alabama. The Shipping Gazette con- 
tradicts this statement, and says — We are sure 
the Government wiil not consider itself justified in 
stopping the cruise of the Alabama.” ‘The London 
Times, in an editorial, ridicules the idea that the 
British Government should be held accountable for 
the doings of the Alabama. 

The Times publishes a letter from Maury against 
President Lincoln, in which he repudiates the idea 
of a reunion. He says the South is well supplied 
with arms, and asserts that the customs receipts at 
Charleston during the month of July last were 
greater than during the same month for ten years 
previously. 

The Relief for England—Wilmer & Smith's 

European Times, speaking of the Lancashire dis- 
tress, says:—“ [he sympathy is not confined to our 
own country—it has reached the western shores of 
the Atlantic, and a recent communication from 
New York tells us that twenty ships are about to 
chart / te | for Liverpool to convey grain and flour 
t our needy operatives. This is noble generosity, 
considering the present position of affairs in the 
Western World. 
Sale of the Steamer Vulcan to the Confederates. —— 
This swift steamer, we are informed, has been 
sold, to proceed to the Confederate States. She 
arrived here on Thursday afternoon last, and went 
on the bank to have her bottom cleaned, previous 
to gaing to Gareloch to get her compasses adjusted, 
and thereafter to try her speed between the Clock 
and Cumbrae Lighthouses —Glasgow Herald. 


FRANCE. 


The distress in the cotton manufacturing districts 
of France is deepening daily, and it threatens to 
become serious. From a fear of offending the 
French authorities, the provincial press of that 
country has touched the subject lightly; but some 
of the French manufacturers are now stirring, and 
subscriptions, small in amount as yet, are coming 
in to relieve the needy and impoverished opera- 
tives. The Emperor has given a subscription, 
small in proportion to his position, but it is pleaded 
that he is poor individually, for, though he draws 
from the State a million and a half sterling an- 
nually, yet this large civil list is insufficient for bis 
wants. A loan is spoken of in France to relieve 
the prevailing distress. The Paris Patrie asserts 
that President Lincoln, on the demand of Spain, 
cashiered the captain of the United States gunboat 
Montgomery,and promised to indemnify the Spanish 
Government. The shock of an earthquake was 
felt in several parts of Algeria at midnight on the 
29th of November. All the clocks stopped which 
faced north and south. Those which faced east 
and west kept going. It is inferred, therefore, that 
the shock passed from north to south. It is ru- 
moured at Paris that as soon as the French obtain 
any decided success in Mexico, the Emperor will 
recall the troops home, 

Paris, December 21-—The Moniteur says that 
some journalists exaggerate the tendency of the 
course of France when offering mediation to Ame- 
rica, and entirely misunderstand its character. The 
Moniteur aids that the New York Courrier des 
Etats Unis, of the 2%h of November, demonstrates 
that the overtures of France were disinterested, 
opportune, and careful of the rights and suscepti- 
bilities of the belligerents. 


ITALY. 
Italy has declined further negotiations with 
France on the Roman question. . 
PORTUGAL. 


A frightful railway accident had occurred in 
Portugal, by which 100 persons were killed. 


SPAIN. 


Concha has resigned the Spanish Embassy to 
France. The Spanish Senate continues the debate 
on the Mexican question. 

Madrid, Dec 20—In the Senate, Don Calderon 
Collante proved, from official documents, that the 
Allies ought not to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Mexico, because when making overtures to the 
United States to participate in the expedition, no 
such intention was expressed. He approved the 
re embarkation of General Prim as the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty wherein he was placed. 
Concha opposed the policy of General Prim, and 
avowed himseif in favour of a monarchy for 
Mexico, but not a Spanish prince for the throne. 


CHINA. 


Shanghae, Oct. 25.—Two expeditions have been 
sent froin Ningpo against the rebels, and were suc- 
cessful. Kahding was captured by the allied 
forces on the 23d inst, and Fingobha, the rebel 
stronghold, was carried by assault by the Imperial- 
ists on the 24th inst. The Mahommedans in 
Shensi have been routed, and peace is restored in 
that province An extensive business is being 
transacted in cotton. Ten thousand tons of ship- 
ping have been chartered for the transport of the 
raw material from Hong Kong to Europe. 

Shanghae, Nov. 6.—The Taepings are moving on 
Kahding, and are expected to attempt its recapture. 
It is ramoured that they are also marching to attack 
Hankow. An Imperial corps is advancing for the 
protection of the city. 

The following telegram has been received from 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Hope, the naval Comman- 
der-in-Chief in China — Kahding retaken. Very 
few casualties.” 


MEXICO, 


Mexican news says that the French have gained 
some successes. A French force of 5000 men had 
defeated 25,000 Mexicans under Ortega, and then 
taken possession of Puebla. They were preparing 
to move on the city of Mexico. ‘Tampico bas been 
taken possession of, and it is supposed will be 
opened for commerce, 


Married. 


At Galesburg, Illinois, on Christmas Eve, by 
the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, assisted by the Rev. 
I. N. Candee, D. D., Jostan Gate to Miss Lovias, 
daughter of Sauven C. Jacxsox, Esq. 

On the evening of the 24th of December, at the 
residence of Mr. John Kyle, by the Rev. George 
Elliott, Mr. Faascis A. Means to Miss Many B. 
all of Kishacoquillas Valley, Teunsyl- 
vauia. 

At San Juan, Monterey county, California, by 
the Rev. John Edwards, Mr. Juruam 8. Bixer, of 
Sau Juan, to Miss W. Latreawar, of 
Somerset county, Maine. 

On the 6th inst, at Camden, New Jersey, b 
the Rev. V. D. Reed, D. D., Captain Josera 6 
Nicnouws, of the let Regiment Delaware Volun- 
teers, to Miss Harriet L. CatDb wett, daughter of 
James Caldwell, Esq., of Camden. 

At Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on the Ist inst., 
* the Rev. A. M. Lowry, Mr. Tuomas Rar to 

iss Jase Turyer, both of St. Clair, Schuylkill 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the evening of the Ist inst., at the residence 
of the bride's father, by the Rev. Joseph D. Smith, 


Mr. Exrietp to Miss Tacy Asn Weexs, 
all of Harford county, Maryland. 

In Horicon, Wisconsin, on Christmas Eve, by 
the Rev. J. II. Carpenter, assisted by the Rev. 
Joseph Vance, [na J. to Mrs. Wetrnr 
F. Gatvis. Also, on New Year's Eve, ia the 
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same place, by the same, Gitsert to 
Miss L. 

On the 30th of December, by : 
Faris, assisted by the Rev. A. E. Thomson, the 
Rev. Carvis W. Marne, of Delaware, to Miss 
Jeu A. Brows, of Delaware county, Ohio. 

On the 25th of December, by the Rev. Joseph 
D. Smith, Mr. Rossar Jans Fond, of Fawn, to 
Mise Marearet of Peach- 
bottom, York county, Pennsylvania. 

On Tuesday, January 6th, by the Rev. Morris 
C. Sutphen, Mr. Danie. F. Bussier to Mrs. Eviza 
Fanta, all of Philadelphia. 

At Danville, Pennsylvania, on the Ist inst, by 
the Rev. W. R. DeWitt, D. D., Wictram II Cuan- 
of Muncy, Pennsylvania, to Beaver, 
daughter of Thomas Beaver, of Danville. 


Ou the 25th of December, near Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, by the J. M. McRee, Dr. M. H. Avung ws, 
of North Vernon, Indiana, to Miss Kare P. 
Ferns, of Lawrenceburg. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of December, by the Rev. 
A. D. Mitchell, Mr. W. Faayxtis Retuerrorp to 
Miss Abbt M., daughter of the Hon. Joun B. 
Rerserrorp, all of Paxton Va'ley, Dauphin 
county, Pennsylvania. 


By the Rev. Julius Foster, ia Towanda, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 24th of December, Mr. S:ipxer 
Seereeant, of East Bloomfield, New York, to Miss 
Haswag Maria Durant, of Towanda. 


On the 24th of December, at Moriches, Long 
Island, by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. 
Taomas Rearpvon to Miss Lovisa Rost- 
sow. By the same, on the 3d inst, Mr Joan 
Howett to Mrs. Barasaesa Rosiason. 


At Shade Gap, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. G. 
Van Artsdalen, mber 30th, Joan Davies Ar 
PLesr, „ to Miss Racuet Benwerre, eldest 
daughter of Jauss Hanrer, Esq., all of Dublin, 
Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary, 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, at Gordon, Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Iich of December, - E., wife 
of Mr. V. M. CARPENTER, aged twenty-eight 
years. 

Died, at Ashland, Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 24th of December, FANNY, daugh- 
ter of WILLIAM and EMILY MILLER, aged 
two years four months and twenty days. 


Died, in perfect peace, and with full trust in 
Jesus, at the residence of her parents, N. J. 
R. and C. H. Woods, near Newville, Pennsylva- 
nia, December 6th, ELIZABETH M. WOODS, 
aged thirteen years. 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Sunday, August 31, 
1862, AZEL MERRILL, the beloved little son of 
Hon. AZEL W. and ELIZA A, DANFORTH, aged 
about six years. 


Died, at Mount Kirk, on the 24th of Deéember, 
HANNAH CRAWFORD, daughter of the Rev. 
H. S. and ELIZABBTH RODEN BOUGH, in the 
sixth year of her age. Also, on the morning of 
the 30th of December, JOHN NER, son of the 
same ots, in the eleventh year of his age. 
On the afternoon of the 80th of December, 
ADELIA, daughter of the same parents, in the 
sixteenth year of her age. She last spring gave 
herself to Christ, on the first Sabbath of Novem- 
ber, publicly owned him, and, from blooming 
health, has already gone home to be with Him 
This severe stroke has left but one child, whilst 
five sleep in the silent grave-—Communicated. J 

Died, at Erie, Pennsylvania, on Monday, the 
29th of December, WILLIAM SCHOTT, of Phila- 
delphia, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
Mr. Schott, while standing on the side of the 
railroad, near the town of Erie, was struck on the 
head vy the projecting part of an engine con- 
nected with a freight train, and instantly killed. 
The intelligence of his death produced a deep 
impression on bis numerous friends in his native 
city—the event was so unexpected, and seemed 
so untimely. His body was removed to Phila- 
delphia, and interred at Laure! Hill on the Satur- 
day succeeding his death. Mr. Schott was well 
known to a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances as a gentleman of polished and 
genial manners, of cultivated mind and tastes, 
and as highly intelligent in the walks of busi- 
ness. A death so sudden and calamitous has cast 
a deep shade over a large domestic circle, by 
which he was loved and esteemed. They have 
the sympathy of many; but the only true and 
sufficient source of consolation, under such a 
bereavement, is in that Divine Friend who does 
all things well, and who says, “ What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” — Communicated. 

Died, at Blackwoodtown, New Jersey, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Joel Wood, Mrs. 
ELIZA TATEM, relict of the late Joseph E. 
Tatem, who was for many years a devoted mem- 
ber and ruling elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington, Delaware, and who pre- 
ceded his widow some eleven years in entering 
into glory. Mrs. Tatem was a remarkable wo- 
man. Remarkable for her mental and Christian 
endowments. Seldom have we met with one who 
was so clear in her perception of the great truths 
of the Presbyterian faith, and who could state 
these with such fluency and precision. And no 
wonder, for being reared in the bosom of the 
Church, and having naturally great mental 
powers and love of study, she always found time 
to read and meditate on the truths so loved by 
her parents, her husband, and herself. Her last 
days were those of the happy, active, growing 
Christian. Enjoying comfortable health to the 
very last, her time was spent in reading. medita- 
tion, and prayer. Her Bible was her favourite 
book, and prayer her constant delight. She lived 
near to God. She often spoke of death as havin 
to her no fears, and always felt that “to depart — 
be with Christ was far better.“ Her remarkable 
memory enabled her to retain very much of what 
she read and heard, and hence conversation with 
her was always a delight and profit. But the 
Master would have that well cultured mind to 
exercise its power where it is unimpeded by the 
infirmities of the flesh. She was suddenly called 
away. Arising in the morning in her usual 
health. she remained so till eleven o'clock, when 
she fell from her chair, and on being immedi- 
ately raised, the spirit had fled. She was in her 
seventy seventh year, and “died in a good old 
age, full of days, riches, and honour,” especially 
the riches and honour of the true Christian. May 
the mourning children be comforted by the Great 
Comforter. E. 

Died. near Princess Anne, Maryland, on the 
morning of the 19th-of December, Mr. LEVIN 
MILLER, in the ninety-eighth year of his age. 
In the instance of this venerable man, there was 
almost a literal exemplification of Isaiah’s de- 
claration of what should occur under the pre- 
valence of the religion of Christ, The child shall 
die an hundred years old,” as, until a compara- 
tively short period previous to his death, he en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted health, retained the 
use of his senses, and to an unusual degree. the 
vigeur of his mental and physical powers, and to 
him death came as the simple exhaustion of 
nature. For bis remarkable exemption from 
disease, sickness, and infirmity, his peculiar 
vigour of constitution and great length of life, 
Mr. Miller was undoubtedly indebted to his 
unbending habits of temperance, and the rigid 
simplicity in his mode of living, his habitual 
industry, his uniform cheerfulness and elasticity 
of spirit, and the favour of a benignant and 
covenant-keeping Providence. For nearly, or 
quite, half a century this venerable man was a 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church, 
and was intelligently and earnestly devoted to 
the articles of her faith, her forms of worship, 
avd ecclesiastical polity. Mr. Miller was also 
peculiarly blessed in his family. Having been 
united for more than sixty years to his venerable 

rtner, who now survives him, he was enabled 

rear a family of ten children, seven of whom 
were with him when “he gathered up his feet 
into the bed,” and their descendants now number 
fuur-score, a large proportion of whom are mem- 
bers of some branch of the Church of Christ, 
thus illustrating the faithfulness of a covenant- 
keeping God, who is a God not only to those that 
fear him, but to their seed after them. At last 
the time came for this venerable servant of God 
to give up the ghost. Like a shock of corn, fully 
ripe in its season, he came down to the termina- 
tion of life; and, like the father of the faithful, 
yielded to the summons, “Come up hither.” 
“Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died ina 
good old age, an old man, and full of years; and 
was gathered to his people.” Gen. xxv. 8.— Com. 

Died, at Brunswick, Illinois, December 2d, 
WILLIAM FAHNESTOCK, Jr., formerly a resi- 
dent of this county. The cause of his death was 
a severe hemorrhage. occasioned by too violent 
exercise. Just three months ela between the 
accident and the close of his earthly career, most 
of which time he was confined to bed. He had 
just been admitted to the State Natural Histo 
Society, and was forming plans of great useful- 
ness, when he was permanently injured. Two 
years previous he entered Centre College, for 
which be bad prepared himself by patient pri- 
vate study, at short intervals, from work on the 
farm, that he might be better fitted for becoming 
what had been his favourite aim from youth, a 
geologist. Ho was instinctively drawn to this 
study, and sacrificed others forit. Sometimes he 
thought duty called him to the work of the minis- 
try, Sut fears of a sedentary life deterred him. 
When the war blighted his prospects at College, 
he was invited to Bloomington, Illinois, by the 
State Gevlogist, to report his Jectures, and become 
his assistant in the Institution. He entered upon 
this work with a trustful heart; and when his 
services seemed almost indispensable, and his 
prospects fair for a high position and command- 
ing usefulness in the Institution, he was laid 
low. He felt the disappointment keenly, but 
bore it with a manly —_ and only wished to 
come home and die. How dark and mysterious 
are God's providences! Truly, “His ways are 
not as our ways.” He was, in all respects, an 
affectionate son and brother, and beloved by all 
his associates. He loved his Bible; and, in his 
feebleness, often requested it to be read to him, 
and would sometimes read it himself, and press 
it te his breast On one occasion, when some 
‘appropriate Scripture was quoted for him, he 
said, 0 yes! I feel that Christ is my rock; that 
the Savieur is my all, aud my only — now. 
But sometimes when I bave been much occupied 
with business, and had much to do for others, I 
have sat down and wondered if I could be a 
Christian.” When told that such doubts were 
common, he said, “Yes, I know;” and, after a 
little reflection. added, “I can never doubt that 
the religion of Christ is divine; and O how sweet 
to rest upon him for salvation, when earth and 
earthly things are rapidly fading!” He was very 
fund of sacred music, and requested that the 
beautiful hymn, “ How blest the righteous when 
he dies!” should be sung to him when dying. The 
evening before he died. he said, „O! I must 
weep at the sufferings of Christ! O! what suffer- 
ings! and O! such a Saviour! But how often 1 
forget him! Sometimes I am stréng; but poor 
human nature.” Many affectionate and Chris- 


the vast concourse of citizens tha 


— 


— 


have sweet a surance 
him. He fell asleep, 
to rest.” 


„Life's duty done, as sinks 
Light from its load the 2 
While bes ven and earth combine to say 
How biest the righteous when be dies!’ 
J. 
par New York Observer please copy. — 
Died, on the Sist of December, at Colenabia, 
Pennsylvania, JOSEPH W. COTTRELL, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. The above record will 
recall to many the remembrance of one whom 


they loved as a friend, or esteemed as a fellow- 


officer of the Church of Christ. For more than 
fifteen years he has been a member, and for nine 
years a ruling elder, of the Presbyterian Church 
in Columbia. Mr. Cottrell accepted this office 
with hesitancy, on account of his deep sense of 
ita responsibility, and when, by the advice and 


solicitation of his pastor, he entered u it, he 
— * his duties as one who 0 
cia 


the responsibility of that office. In all 
the spiritual concerns of that church he was an 
active co-labourer, and a liberal contributor to its 
temporal interests. He filled many offices of 
trust in the community among whom he lived, 
and their respect for his memory was shown b 

thered in the 
church to which his remains were 6. and that 
fellowed him to his last resting-place. Many are 
the ministers of the gospel that have enjoyed his 
hospitality, and no one enjoyed more he 
their Christian fellowship. Being of a remarkab! 

affectionate disposition, he ruled his. family wi 


_ & wand of love, and yet no one fulfilled more the 


Scripture irjunction, “To have his children in 
subjection with all gravity.” As a husband, he 
was all that could be desired; and as a coun- 
sellor, wise and far. seeing. His, life was an addi- 
tional exemplification of the profit of godliness 
“for this life, and that which is to come.” It may 
interest his numerous friends to know that, not- 
withstanding the suffering whieh characterised 
his disease, his last moments were spent in phy- 
sical ease, and that his mind throughout his Bek. 
ness was calm and trustful. He expressed a 
desire “to depart and be with Christ,” if the work 
which the Lord had allotted to him on earth hed 
been completed. Permitted by a kind Providence 
to reach home, he gathered his family around his 
bedside. bade them each in turn farewell, and 
then fell asleep in Jesus, without even à struggle 
or a sigh.— Communicated. 


Notices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 12th inst., at four o’clock, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Phila- 
del phia. M. Newxirx, Recording Secretary. 


— 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON.—The 
Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold an adjourned 
meeting in the Fruit Hill Presbyterian Church, 
on Tuesday, the 20th of January. at seven o'clock, 
P. M. Members or commissioners coming b 
railroad, who, in the interim, by letter inform the 
Rev. W. M. Burchfield, Ansonville, Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, will be met at Tyrone 
City on the 20th, at 8 o'clock, A. M., and oon- 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

Rosert Hawt, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—The semi-annual’ 
meeting of the Presbytery of Troy will be held 
in the First Presbyterian Chureh of Lansing- 
burg, New York, on Monday, the 12th inst., at 
7 o'clock, P. M. 


ALEXANDER McA. Taorsuarn, Stated Clerk. 


— — 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY.—The 
Presbytery of Buffalo City will hold their next 
stated meeting at Black Rock, New York, on 
Tuesday. the Isth inst. To be opened with a ser- 
mou at 7 o'clock, P. M. 


James Remuinaton, Stated Clerk. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYE 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to — 
o'clock, in the Sanson Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


HELP TIE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organized, so 
that it can reach tbe soldiers in all parts of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and by such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 


wounded and dying, and distributing stores. 
Others are — ¢ eir time in hospitals, where 
they are welchmed by surgeons and men. 


he main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious wellare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Christ. 
Funds are much needed fo procure religious 
8 and such special stores as are not given. 
We believe all stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
distributed. 
or further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
, No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 
stores should be add to Geo 
No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
elphia; and mone sent to Joseph Patterson, 
Western Bank, Philadelpbia. 
he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D. D., . 

„ BISHOP E. S. JANES, D. D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D. D., Brooklyn. 

„% NM. L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, ESO, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, Washington. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esd., Philadelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Cot. CLINTON B. FISK, Esd., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Esd., Chicago. 


Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6—tf 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Messrs. Editora— 
I have received from “ E. B.,“ New York, through 
Mr. Robert Carter, Three Dollars for the Fund 
for Disabled Ministers,” &c., which I am requested 
to acknowledge in the Presbyterian. J. H. J. 


Messrs. Editors—Being absent in October lest 
from the Synod of Philadelphia, to attend the 
Synods of New York and New Jersey, I failed to 
report the contributions of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia to the “ Disabled Ministers’ Fund.” 
Nor was I apprised of the uest of the Synod 
to “forward the report te the Clerk,” until a copy 
of the Minutes had been sent me. It is due to 
the Presbytery, as well as to the Synod, that a 
report of their collections for this important 
object be published, and [ ask of you the favour 
to give ita place in the Presbyterian. J. 

Fourth Church, $19. Sixth do., $48.17. Seven 
do., $211.60. Scots do., $24. Ninth do., $21.50. 
Tenth do., $450.19. Chester do., $40. First Afri- 
can, do., $7. Fifteenth do., $1125. Union do., 
$30. Media do., $5. West Spruce do., 8130. 
Moyamensing do., $5. Westminster do., $16. 
Total, $1048.75. 


The Trustees of the Ashmun Institute acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the following sums during 


the year 1862, for the general pur of the 
Institution:—Jobn Lyon, Bedford, 81. Valley 
Church, by Dr. 8. C. Jennings, $5. baron 


Church, by Dr. S. C. Jennings, $10. Dr. Spotta- 
wood, Delaware, $25. Mrs. 8. E. Dickey, $50. 
Rev. Wm. R. Bingham, $5. Mrs. Eugenia C. 
Dickey, $25. Mrs. N. Campbell, Pittsburg, $25. 
Benevolent Fund of New London congregation, 
$20. Fagg’s Manor Church, $11. Dr. Charles C. 
Cresson, $200. Rev. 8. Dickey, $950. Rev. 8. C. 
Hepburn, $10 Tenth Church, Philadelphia, by 
Dr. Boardman, 810. Waynesburg Presbyterian 
Church, $10. Media Presbyterian Church, $15. 
M. Kean, Esq., $10. John Turner, Knox coun- 
ty, Ohio, $50. Germantown Presbyterian Church, 
$10. Coatesville Presbyterian Church, $4. Miss 
Mary Hance, Washington, 88 Rev. D. M. Bar- 
ber, 85. Mrs. Caldwell, Jersey Shore, $1. Mrs. 
J. Cook, Jersey Shore, $1. 


Mrs. Miller Fund, $100, 

It will be seen that the amount received has 
been small, and considering that the Institution 
has already so many labouring as missiovaries 
and teachers, that there are numbers offering 
as pupils, promising great usefulness, who can- 
not be admitted; that the Proclamation of Free- 
dom to slaves will uire great educational 
efforts in their behalf; and that the Ashmun 
Institute is established by charter ex * as & 
College or Theological Seminary for 
men, should it not receive s more liberal su 
port? The Newcastle Presbytery have la * 
elected Dr. Brainard, of Philadelphia, and Wil- 
liam E. Dodge, Esq., of New York, as Trustees, 
cordially inviting the co operation of all Chris- 
tians and friends of the coloured race. 

For the Trustees. Joun M. Dicger. . 

Oxford, Pu., January, 1863. q 


EV. DR. SHEDD’S SERMON.—Just pub- 
lished, by C. Scams, 124 Grand street, 
New York, — 
THE UNION AND THE WAR. 
A Sermon preached on Thanksgiving Da b 
William G. Shedd, DD,, — — 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York. Price 
30 cents. 


„ Copies sent mail, t. paid, on recei 
7 Nn“ 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-BAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable msuner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good itt 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been p 
with this of their Dress ere 
invited to give my system a trial oct 18—ly 
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RECENT. .PUBLICATIONS. 


Nehemiah Adems,DD Boston, 
71868; & Fields. 12mo, pp. 210. 

The author tells us that he was in the babit of 
jotting reflections as they arose io his mind, 


they might serve bim as hints for preeching. 
contents of this volume are such reflections, 
eent 


separate 
we are introduced to the author's views of such to- 
pics as cheerfulness, generosity, earnestness, rever- 
ence, pati self-conscionsness, delicacy, amia- 
bility, Tbe whole tone of these pleasantly-writ- 
ten papers is good, and we really hope our female 
friends, and inily the young, whose charac- 
ters are yet to be formed, will take an opportunity 
to ponder these wholesome advices. 


Mewoms or Mas. Joaxxa Betuuns, by her Son, 

the Rev. George W. Bethune, DD. With an 
containing Extracts from the Writings 
of Bethune. New York, 1863, Harper § 


> 


He commenced it, made considerable progress, and 
was then recalled from his labours in the Church 
Below. Apprehensive that he would not be per- 
mitted to superintend its publication, he entrusted 
the manuscripts to a friend, Who bas now fulfilled 
his wishes, by adding the Appendix, and seeing it 
through the press. Mrs. Bethune was the daugh- 
ter of the well-known Isabella Graham, whose 
memoirs are so much read,and was most carefully 
trained under her wise and pious teachings. She 
was a woman of strong and cultivated mind, and 
of most earnest piety. Few persons were so fully 
devoted to all the works of benevolence, and her 
name is identified with some of the most prosper- 
ous institutions of charity in New York. Her 
friends, and her son's friends, will be glad to re- 
ceive thig worthy tribute to her memory. 


Tus Sroar or raz Guarp: A Chronicle of the 
War. By Jesse Benton Fremont. Boston, 1803, 
Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 229. 

Mrs. Fremont is the wife of General Fremont, 
and the daughter of the late eminent Senator Ben- 
ton. When the war department of the West was 
evtrusted to her husband, she entered most heartily 
into all his onerous duties, and was, par excellence, 
an help-«neet. The Guard, whose history she com- 
memorates, bore his name, and distinguished itself 
most gallantly. In a memorable charge, a number 
‘of them were killed and wounded, and with a 
special reference to the aid of their wounded and 
widowed, this story is prepared. It may also 
be regarded as a vindication of her husband's 
military career. The story itself has an interest 
for all whose hearts beat patriotically, although 
some may be of opinion that it might bave been 
more artistically arranged. The object of the book 
is benevolent, and the reader will find that neither 
his time or money is misapplied in giving currency 
to this “chronicle of the war.” 

Somesopr’s Luacacs. By Charles Dickens. 
Philadelphia, 1863, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Pamphlet form, pp. 86. 

This isa Christmas and New Year's story for 
1863, in which the very remarkable powers of the 
author have full scope in describing a certain class 
of characters, in which be is unexcelled. His hu- 
mour is brought into full play. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


« How a Free People Conduct a Long War. A 
Chapter from English History. By Charles J. 
Stills This is a most timely and encouraging 
pamphlet. It is clear, direct, and pointed; in 
which the author, a citizen of Philadelphia, by 
a calm review of the English war with France on 
the Spanish Peninsula, and s comparison with tLe 
events of our own war, most ably demonstrates, 
not only that we have nothing to fear in the issue, 
but by a series of parallelisms, confounds our own 
grumblers, and shows that the English fault-finders, 
who see so much to decry, and so little to approve 
in our Northern armies, and all their military ope- 
rations, found the same fault with their own armies 
in Spain, with their own military leaders, including 
Wellington, and with every thing done by their 
own Cabinet Ministers. It was a happy thonght 
in Mr. Stillé to turn English history against Eng- 
land, and thus to extract the venom of the shafts 
which they have hurled. The reader will be sur- 
prised to see in such a condensed form, and yet 
with ample detail, how completely the vitupera- 
tion of the British press in regard to our govern- 
ment and war are but a rehash: of that with which 
it, in 1812, assailed its own governinent and mili- 
tary leaders. Let every one read the pamphlet, 
and let an ample supply, as a New Year's gift, 
be sent to England. Will the London Times favour 
us as a distributor? 

From J. B Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 
we have received Part X. of the Book of Days,” 
before described. This part covers the first days 
of May, and contains curious notices of English 
customa The whole work, when complete, will 
be a valuable depository of such information and 
facts as will be highly acceptable to general read- 
ers. 

From the same publishers we have received, 
«The Policy of Emancipation; in Three Letters to 
the Secretary of War, the President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of thé Treasury. By Robert 
Dale Owen, formerly American Minister io Na- 
ples.” These Letters have attracted much atten- 
tion, are written with acumen and force, and mey 
justly claim a deliberate perusal. 

«Tbe Complete Correspondence between Union 
Members of the Pine Street Presbyterian Church 
and their Pastor, the Rev. S. B. McPheeters, DD, 
upon the Subject of Loyalty to the Government.” 
Pine Street Church is in St Louis, Missouri, and 
the correspondence was occasioned by the report- 
ed disloyalty of the pastor. The laymen's part of 
the correspondence is conducted with eminent 
ability; the part by the pastor chiefly consists, not 
in avowing his loyalty, but in proving, if such s 
point can be proved, that no one nada right to 
inquire into his views on the subject of his loyalty, 
and in a refusal toanswer the reasonable demands 
of a large part of his congregation. The matter 
has resulted in the constrained exile of Dr. 
McPheeters from Missouri. 

We have received Harper's Monthly, always 
rich and always welcome, and The Christian 
World, Littell's Living Age, The Foreign Mission- 
ary, and the Reformed Presbyterian. 


A MODEL ZEMINDAR. 


A writer in the Nyot's Friend thus scts 
forth the doings of a model Bengal ze- 
mindar:—“ Baboo Joggeshur Sing Chow- 
dry of Bhastara, though quite a young 
man, of not more than twenty-four, or 
twenty-five years at the most, is really 
so much unlike the majority of his bro- 
ther zemindars in this and other 2 of 
Bengal, that I deem it but an act of simple 
— to him to let you Calcutta people 

now some of his noble deeds—deeds which 
pre-emivently qualify him to take rank with 
the patriots and reformers of his priest- 
ridden country. The Baboo has established 
one Anglo-Vernacular Aided School, num- 
bering about sixty, and one female school, 
numbering about forty pupils. The former 
is supported by a monthly donation of sixty 
ru from Government, and sixty by the 
Baboo himself, and the latter exclusively b 
the Baboo. There is also an infant school, 
the expenses of which are defrayed by him 
alone. These, besides a Brahwo Sumo}, 
has been inaugurated under his auspices 
R is doing its work effectually and without 
ostentation, and imparting the knowledge 
of one Almighty God to the benighted 


population around.” 


AN EIGHTY DOLLAR BREAKFAST. 


At Tiffin, Ohio, on the 15th alt., the 
elephant Hannibal, belonging to Van Am- 
burgh’s menagerie, treated himself to a 

which oost over eighty dollars. A 
candy peddler had stocked his wagon with 
a supply of delicacies, and had gone to the 

stable for his horse, when Hannibal 
broke loose frow his fastenings, smashed 
the wagon to flinders, and “gobbled” down, 
in a few moments, six thousand gingerbread 
oakes, seventy ds of assorted candy,and 
forty pounds ol French kisses.“ 


THE DYING YEAR. 


The dirge of the year will soon be sung, 
The knell of his death is already rung; 
He lies outstretched on bis icy bier, 
Around his brow is a chaplet sere, 

And Time, the sexton, with burried tread, 
Prepares the turf for hie narrow bed. 


But now ere the funeral rites are done, 

The mourners are greeting hie youthful son, 
Forgetting the sire eo lately dead, 

With garlands they deck the infant's bead; 
As if in a bridal hall they trod, 

Their footsteps trip o’er the new. laid sod. 


Yet what hath the old man done, that he 
Should suffer such gross indignity? 

What foul misdeed bas bis lifetime shown, 
For which, in bie grave, he should thus atone? 
Alas! I fear that the revelling throng 

Have done to his ashes grievoue wrong. 


His life was a mingled trade, like ours, 

Of sorrow aod gladness, san and showers, 
Of the leafless wood, and the blooming vale, 
The breeze of Spring, and the Winter gale; 
Like mists that fled at the dawn of day, 

Or the breaking waves—it passed away. 


’Tis said that be kept a secret scroll, 

A record true of the buman soul, 

Wherein be graved, with impartial pen, 

The actions, feclings, and thoughts of men; 
And few there are but would fain efface 
Some lines his hand bas been known to trace. 


And therefore in idle mirth they tread 
The turf that covers his lowly head, 

And quaff, with shouts of insensate joy, 
Rich goblets filled to the blooming boy; 
Just eo, when bie aged sire was young, 
Around nis cradle they danced and sung. 


But long ere the youth’s bright locks are gray, 
Or the bloom on bis cheek shall pass away, 
Hearts joyous now shall be sad with fears, 
And eyes now bright shall be dim with tears, 
Hopes, blighted for ever—affections crost, 
Companions sever'd, and friendships lost. 


So let us live, that time’s onward flow 
May leave as it passes no pang of woe; 
That whether our lot be dark or bright, 
The heart within may be true and right, 
And its future records exbibit not 

A single line we could wish to blot. 


A BULL AND A LOCOMOTIVE. 


A novel incident occurred on the Ken- 
tucky Central poe a day or two ago. 
Asa train was da®hing along at the rate of 
about twenty miles per hour, the engineer 
discovered a bull on the track, not more 
than a hundred yards ahead. He checked 
the speed of the train somewhat, and sounded 
the whistle in order to scare the animal off 
the track, but his bovine highness was not 
to be intimidated in any such manner. He 
had, doubtless, heard the whistle often 
before, and had, therefore, became familiar 
with its sound. The train 1 on, aud 
soon came up to where the bull, in bellige- 
rent attitude, had planted himself. His 
head was close to the track, and he was 
pawing the ground between the cross ties at 
a furious rate, making the dirt fly high 
over his back. The cow-catcher struck him 
square between the eyes, and strange to 
relate, the animal, heavy as he was, was 
thrown on top of the boiler of the locomo- 
tive, from which he rolled down on the 
side of the road, and was left for dead, as 
he exhibited no signs of life whatever. A 
“soap-grease man of Covington was notified 
of the casualty, and immediately repaired to 
the scene of the encounter for the purpose 
of looking after the carcass of the indiscreet 
bull; but judge of his surprise, when he 
arrived upon the ground, to find the animal 
quietly grazing in a pasture hard by, minus 
a horn, and displaying palpable marks of his 
unwise contest with the “iron horse.“ 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


Several years ago, Mr. Redfield published 
in three handsome volumes, in green and 
gold, a pleasant book, from the pen of an 
English writer, with the title given above. 
Although the press has been so busy since, 
in presenting new attractions for us, these 
Episodes of Insect Life are still fresh with 
the grateful fragrance of country air, and 
musical with the rustle of insect wings. 
Instead, however, of spending any more 
words in praise, we shall allow the reader to 
judge for himself. 

The agency of Flies is thus briefly ex- 
plained:—“ The Fly’s purpose in nature is 
to consume various substances which are 
given out by the human body, by arti- 
cles of food, and almost every animal and 
vegetable production, when in a state of 
change, A given out in such small quanti- 
ties, that they are not perceptible to com- 
mon observers, neither removable by the 
ordinary means of cleanliness, even in the 
best-kept apartment.” [Vol. I., p. 36 

Here is something about the use of Jnsects 
as food. “We have only to go back to the 
commencement of the Christian era, and we 
shall find, that while John the Baptist was 
subsisting in the desert of Judea, upon the 
simple and ordinary fare of ‘locusts and 
wild honey,’ imperial luxurious Rome was 
regaling, in her banquet balls, upon verita- 
ble Insects—luscious Caterpillar grubs, fat- 
tened on flour, as we fatten oysters upon 
meal. This was the Cossus of Pliny, and 
supposed identical with the unsightly wood- 
devouring larva of the great Goat Moth— 
a lurid red and yellowish Caterpillar, bulky, 
black-headed, and black — a darkling 
dweller in the trunk of oak or willow.“ 
(Vol. I., p. 158.] “And from what but 
prejudice arises our disgust at Insect-feed- 
ing? Our king Jamie, of pedantic memory, 
was said to have pronounced him ‘a vera 
valiant man,’ who first adventured on eating 
oysters; and truly we opine that he must 
have been quite as much a hero, in his way, 
as the dweller in Surinam or the Mauritius, 
who first engulfed a fat Palm Weevil grub. 
Why should the Frenchman, wiping his 
mouth after snail soup, laugh at the China- 
man smacking his lips after a dish of Silk- 
worm chrysalides?“ [P. 159.] 

There are some curious facts on page 161, 
about Jusects as remedies, but we must pass 
them over, aud quote a few words concern- 
ing Insect Emblems. “In the north and 
west of England, the moths which fly into 
the candles are called Sau/es, perhaps from 
the old notion that the souls of the dead 
fly about at night in search cf light; and 
perhaps for the same reason the common 
people in Germany call them ghosts. When 
life and immortality were brought to light 
by the Gospel, the insect type, by which, 
in the midst of Pagan obscurity, they had 
been dimlyshadowed forth, acquired fresh 
illumination. Employed by the Fathers of 
the Church, the beautiful symbol of the 
Butterfly shone on their ponderous pages 
like a m of sunlight, falling through a 
painted wiudow on the gloom of a cloister.” 
[| Vol. II., p. 33.] 

Who has not observed the movements 
of awkward Father Longlegs, with interest? 
There seems to be no particular advantage 
in these * appendages, while he is 
moving over a level surface; but when we 
see him running over high, uneven grass, it 
is plain enough that his stilts were given 
him for something. Our author shows, 
also, that they serve him a good purpose io 
the act of flying. [Vol III, p. 100 

Did you ever think of the wise provision 


of Nature, which, while permittiog some Iu- 


sects to carry about /iyhts with them, at the 
same time arranges that these torches shall 
be harmless? <A few tribes of fiery insects 
would do the world incredible mischief. 
[See p 175, for particulars. ] 

Flight against wind is another note- 
worthy point. It is said by a German 
naturalist, that birds require a wind which 
blows against them, such a contrary cur- 
rent helping to raise, and assist their flight. 
We are not aware of any insect known to 
require this seemingly hindering help; but, 


however little we might think it, the com- 
paratively fragile wings, even of inseots, are 
often arrayed in battle against an opposing 
current. Not only can bees and sdétme bee- 
tles pursue their flight in the wiod’s eye, 
— — — have been seen, with 

r ‘sail-b vans,’ meking way against 
it.” [Vol. III., p. 185-6.] * 

A great many words have been employed 
to describe the nature of Animal Instincts. 
—but we think the best definition is that 
which Kirby gives. Animal instincts are 
“unknown faoulties, implanted in their con- 
stitution by their Creator, by which, inde- 
pendent of instruction, observation, or ex- 
perience, and, without a knowledge of the 
end in view, they are impelled to the per- 
formance of certain actions tending to the 
well-being of the individual, and preserva- 
tion of the species.” 


GAROTTING. 
Garotting is so common in England, 
that it is gerous to walk the streets 


of London. A very timid man, resident 
in the suburbs, always carries a loaded 
stick, end is constantly on the look-out. 
The other night, as he was walking home, 
pear his house a man pushed rudely against 
him. The timid gevtleman, with great 
presence of mind, immediately struck «him 
a severe blow with the loaded stick, and 
the man ran off, leaving his hat behind 
him. The timid man, greatly elated, pi¢ked 
up the hat, and read on the lining the name 
of one of his intimate friends. Dreadfully 
shocked, he at once hastened to his friend’s 
house to explain matters. He was received 
at the door by his friend’s wife, who, in a 
voice inarticulate with sobs, said:—*O, 
I’m so glad to see you! Poor Edward !— 
in bed up stairs!—covered with blood !— 
he’s been garotted !"—London Daily News. 


— 


Adventure with a Boa-Constrictor. 

One of the most thrilling incidents which 
has ever come to our knowledge occurred a 
fow days since in a “side show” with Van 
Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie, where two 
enormous snakes—an anaconda and a boa- 
constrictor—were on exhibition. Both of 
the huge reptiles are kept in one case with 
a glass top, opening at the side, and the 
keeper was engaged in the act of feeding 
them when the event occurred. The longer 
of the snakes, the boa constrictor, which is 
some thirty feet long and as large around 
the middle as a man’s thigh, bad just swal- 
lowed two rabbits, when the keeper intro- 
duced his arm and body into the cage for 
the purpose of reaching a third to the ana- 
conda, at the opposite corner. While in 
this position the — not satisfied with his 
share of the rations, made a spring, proba- 
bly with the intention of securing the re- 
maining rabbit; but, instead, fastened his 
jaws upon the keeper's hand, and, with the 
rapidity of lightning, threw three coils 
— the poor fellow, thus rendering him 
entirely helpless. His shouts of distress at 
once brought several men to his assistance, 
and among them, fortunately, was a well- 
known showman, named Towusend, a man 
of great muscular power, and what was of 
much more im nce, one who had been 
familiar with the habits of these repulsive 
monsters all his life, having owned some of 
the largest ones ever brought to this country. 
The situation of the keeper was now ——— 
in the extreme. The first thing to be done 
was to uncoil the snake from around him, 
but if in attempting this the reptile should 
become in the least degree angered, he 
would, in a second, contract his coils with 
a power sufficient to crush the life out of an 
ox. A single quick convulsion of the crea- 
ture, and the keeper’s soul would be in 
eternity! This Townsend fully understood ; 
so without attempting to disturb the boa’s 
hold upon the keeper’s hand, he managed, 
by powerful, yet extremely cautious move- 
ments, to uncoil the snake without exciting 
him, after which, by the united exertions of 
two strong men, the jaws were pried open, 
and the man released in a completely ex- 
hausted condition. The bite of the boa- 
constrictor is not poisonous, and although 
the bitten hand was immensely swollen the 
next day, no serious results were apprehend- 
ed. A more narrow escape from @ most 
horrible death it would be difficult to ima- 
gine. — Columbus (Ohio) Statesman. 


ͤ.—— 


INTELLIGENCE OF THE LARK, 


A pair of larks had built their nest in a 
grass field, where they hatched a brood of 
young. Very soon after the birds were out 
of their pest, the owner of the field was 
forced to set his mowers at work, the state 
of the weather forcing him to cut his grass 
sooner than usual. As the labourers ap- 
proached the nest, the parent birds seemed 
to take alarm, and at last the mother laid 
herself flat upon the ground with outepread 
wings and tail, while the male bird took 
one of her young out of the nest, and, by 
dint of pulling and pushing, got it on its 
mother’s back. She then flew with her 
young one over the fields, and soon returned 
for another. This time the father took his 
turn to carry ove of the offspring, being assist- 
ed by the mother in getting it firmly on its 
back; and in this manner they carried off 
the whole brood before the mowers reached 
their nest.—utledye’s Illustrated Natural 
History. 


Condition of Sewing Women in London. 


The London Times thus speaks of the 
condition of sewing women iu London, and 
if it is not grossly exaggerated, it represents 
a state of things truly ee 

“The young female slaves of whom we 
speak are worked by gangs in ill-ventilated 
roows, or rooms that are not ventilated at 
all, for it is found by experience, that if the 
air be admitted, it brings with it ‘blacks’ 
of another kind, which damage the work 
upon which the seamstress is employed.— 
Their occupation is to sew from morning to 
night, and night to morning—stitch, stitch, 
stitch, without speech—without a smile— 
without a sigh. In the gray morning they 
must be at work—say at six o'clock, having 
a quarter of an hour allowed for breaking 
their fast. The food served out to them is 
scanty and miserable enough, but still, in 
all probability, more than their fevered 
systems can digest. From six o'clock, then, 
till eleven it is stitch, stitch. At eléven, a 
small piece of dry bread is served to each 
seamstress, but still she must stitch on. At 
one o'clock, twenty minutes are allowed for 
dinner—a slice of meat and a potato with a 
glass of toast and water to each work-woman. 
Then again to work—stitch, stitch, stiteh— 
until five o’clock, when fifteen minutes are 
again allowed for tea. Their needles are 
again set in motion once more—stitch, 
stitch—until nine o’clock, when fifteen min- 
utes are allowed for supper—a piece of dry 
bread and cheese and a glass of beer. From 
pine o'clock at night until one, two, and 
three o’clock in the morning, stitch, stitch ! 
the only break in this long period being a 
minute or two—just time enough to swallow 
acup of strong tea, which is supplied lest 
the young people should ‘feel sleepy.” At 


‘| three o’clock A. M., to bed; at six o'clock 


A. M., out of it, again to resume the duties 
of the day. There must be a good deal of 
monotony in the occupation. But when we 
have said that for certain months of the year 
these unfortunate young persons are worked 
in the manner we describe, we have noteaid 
all. Even during the few hours allotted to 
sleep—should we not rather say, to a fever- 
ish cessation from toil ?—their miseries con- 
tinue. They are cooped up in sleeping- 

ns, ten in a room, which would perhaps 
be sufficient for the accommodation of two 
persous. The alternation is from a treadmill 


(and what a treadwill!) to the Black Hole 


THE PRES 


of Caloutta! Nota word of remonstrance 
is allowed, or is possible. The seamstress 
may leave the mill, no doubt, but what 
awaits them on the other side of the door? 
Starvation, if hunest; if not, in all proba- 
bility, prostitution and its consequences.” 

We suggest that the London Times and 
its American dent, Dr. Mackey, 
will do well to turn more of their attention 
from the Northern “ barbarians’’ of America 
to the dreadful condition of the above named 
class of British women. Bad as we are, we 
have no such uncivilized mode of treating 
the female race as is detailed above. 


Temperance in the English Army. 


The temperance cause is progressing rapid- 
lyin the army. At Woolwich, sincet my wt 
rison Temperance Society was formed last 

ear, 519 non-commissioned officers and men 

ave signed the pledge; and at Warley 
Barracks, within little more than a year, 
upwards of 700 have become tetotalers. A 
missionary of the National Temperance 
League, who has laboured upwards of five 
years amongst the military, is of opinion 
that in the portion of the army with 
which he has lately come in contact fifteen 

r cent. of the soldiers are tetotalers.— 

hen 3000 men recently embarked at 
Woolwich and Gravesend for India, the 
National Temperance League presented a 
packet of temperance publications to each 
man; and the commandant-general, Sir 
Richard Dacres, issued an order express- 
ing his high gratification that every man 
was forthcoming at the time, and that not a 
drunken man was to be seen—quite a new 
feature in the embarkation of soldiers for 
foreign service. London Star. 


— — ——— 


UNITY OF THE RACE. 


A writer in the American Theological 
Review argues for the unity of the buman 
race, under the following beads:—1l. Man 
lives indifferently in all parts of the earth. 
2. The erect attitude (ad sidera tollere 
vultus) is common to all varieties of men. 
8. Their differences, however great, are in- 
cidental and variable. 4. They are alike as 
to average and maximum longevity, Ko., so 
as to be physically and physiologically the 
same. 5. Their languages indicate a com- 
mon origin. 6. Their varying degrees of 

rogress are shown to depend, not on in- 

— difference of structure, but upon 
culture and circumstance. 7. The tradi- 
tions of Central Asia, the cradle of the 
race, point in the same direction. 8. So 
does the exact counterpart between the re- 
spective powers of the several varieties. 
9. And the capacity for indefinite improve- 
ment in all. 10. The rational and moral 
nature common to all. 11. The weight of 
authorities, both in number and character. 
And 12. The voice of revelation. These 
twelve points are urged with great candour, 
intelligence, and clearness. 


Woman's Curidsity Illustrated. 


A loving husband brought home a splen- 
did large St. Bernard dog. His wife was 
delighted: they would now surely be safe 
from robbers. “I thought you would be 
pleased with the animal,” said the husbard; 
“but I shall leave it home only on one con- 
dition.“ „Pray tell what is that?” inquired 
the wife. “That you will agree never to 
ride on Pluto’s back!“ [Pluto was the 
name of the dog] ‘Pshaw, what non- 
sense |” exclaimed the wife; “do you sup- 
pose L would ever be so absurd as to think 
of riding on a dog’s back?” „Never mind, 
that is my secret,” said the husband; “if 
you a to the terms, the dog is yours— 
if not, I shall take him back where he came 
from.” “I think you 9 safely leave 
him,“ said the wife; “for I give you the 
requisite promise; and now, pray inform me 
what is your wonderful secret?” “ no, I 
can’t tell you that, my dear. It’s utterly 
impossible, I assure you. I knew you 
wanted a dog to protect the house, and [ 
have brought you an excellent one on those 
conditions.” The wife teased for the secret 
in vain. Next day the husband went to 
his business as usual. Coming home late 
in the afternoon, he found the house ip an 
uproar, his wife in bed, and the doctor 
bathing her temples. ‘“ What is the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed the frightened husband. 


|“ Your good lady has met with a fall, said 


the physician; but it is merely a simple 
contusion—she will soon be well again, I 
trust. The husband looked sternly at his 
wife. He guessed the cause of the fall 
from her painfully ludicrous expression of 
countenance. “ How did it happen, Agnes ?’’ 
he inquired. “It was all your fault, my 
dear,” replied the wife. After you went 
away, I kept thinking and wondering what 
secret there could be connected with your 
condition to me not to ride on Pluto’s back. 
It’s too bad you didn’t tell me, for I really 
couldn’t resist trying to ride him, to see 
what it all meant; and so I got on his back 
in the garden, and he started away so quick 
and sudden, he threw me off in a second, 
and I struck my head on a stonc—that’s all 
about it. Now tell me the secret—that’s a 
dear.” 1 think you discovered the secret 

ourself, Agnes,“ said the husband. Pluto 
— never been broken for riding! you must 
now be aware of that.“ — Voltaire. 


— 
CONVERSATIONAL POWERS. 


The late William Ilazlitt, a man 3 
with great powers of observation and ex- 
pression, was of opinion that actors and 
authors were not fitted, generally speakiog, 
to shine in conversation. ‘Authors ought 
to be read and, not heard; and as to actors, 
they could not speak tragedies in the draw- 
ing-room, and their wit was like comedy 
and farce of a second hand. The biography 
of men of letters, in a great measure, con- 
firms this opinion. Some of th® greatest 
names in English and French literature, 
men who have filled books with an eloquence 
and truth that defy oblivion, were mere 
mutes before their fellow men. They had 
golden ingots, which, in the privacy of 
home, they could convert into coin bearing 
an impress that would insure universal cur- 
rency; but they could not, on the spur of 
the moment, produce the farthings current 
in the market-place. Descartes, the famous 
mathematician and ; Lafontaine, 
celebrated for his witty fables; and Buffon, 
the great naturalist, were all singularly de- 
ficient in the powers of conversation. Mar- 
montel, the novelist, was so dull in society, 
that his friend said of him, after an inter- 
view, „I must go and read bis tales to 
recompense myself for the weariness of 
hearing him.” 


CAVALRY. 


Henry VIII. instituted the first perma- 
nent corps of cavalry, and denominated them 
band of gentleman pensioners.” His 
object was to form a body-guard, on which 
he could in all cases rely; and, at the same 
time, to create a nursery for officers of his 
army, and governors of castles and fortified 
places. His orders and regulations on this 
occasion are preserved in the Cottonian 
Library, written on five quarto leaves of in- 
dented vellum. There are good reasons for 
assigning them to the year 1539, the first of 
Henry’s reign. The original number of 
men is not mentioned, but most of the 
chronicles fix it at fifty. Being found too 
expensive, the corps was soon disbanded, 
and before 1526 revived on smaller pay. 
About this time they seem to have had one 
duty on foot in the court; most probabl 
with pole-axes, which their successors still 
use; the appearance of those weapons bein 
such as to authorize their being attribu 
to the reign of Henry VILL. 


BYTERIAN. 


THE BAMBOO AND ITS USES. 


This is one of the most useful plants in 
the world, especially to the Chinese. They 
rear it from shoots and suckers. There-are 
about sixty varieties of it, but the yellow 
species is the most common. The ten- 
der shoots are cultivated for food, and are, 
when four or five inches high, boiled, 
pickled, and.comfited. The roots are carv- 
ed into fantastic images of men, birds, mon- 
keys, or cut into lantern-bandles and canes, 
or turned into oval sticks for worshippers. 
They are used for all purposes that poles 
can be applied to, in carrying, supporting, 
propelling, and measuring, by the earpenter, 
aud the boatman; for the joists of houses, 
and the ribs of sails, the shafts of spears, the 
tubes of aqueducts, and the handles and 
ribs of umbrellas, and fans. The leaves are 
sewed upon cords to make rain cloaks, swept 
into heaps to form manure, and matted into 
thatches to cover houses. Cut into splits 
and slivers of various sizes, the wood is 
worked into baskets and trays of every form 
and fancy, twisted into cables, platted into 
awnings, and woven into mats for scenery 
of the theatre, the roofs of boats, and the 
casing of goods. The shavings even are 
picked into oakum, and mixed with those 
of rattan, to be stuffed into mattresses. The 
bamboo furnishes the bed for sleeping and 
the couch for reclining; the chop-sticks for 
eating, the pipe for smoking, and the flute 
for entertaining; a curtain to hang before 
the door, and a broom to sweep around it; 
together with screens, stools, stands, and 
sofas for various uses of convenience and 


luxury in the house. The mattress to lie |- 


upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to 
dine from, food to eat, and fuel to cook it 
with; the ferule to govern the scholar, and 
the book he studies, both originated here. 
The tapering barrels of the sang, or organ, 
aod the dreaded instrument of the lictor, 
one to make harinony, and the other to 
strike dread; the skewer to pin the hair, 
and the hat to screen the head; the paper 
to write on, the pencil handle to write with, 
and the wy to hold the pencils; the rule 
to measure lengths, the cup to guage quan- 
tities, and the bucket to draw water; the 
bellows to blow the fire, and the bottle to 
retain the match; the bird-cage and crab- 
net, the fish-pole, the water-wheel, and 
caveduct; wheel barrow and hand-cart, &., 
are one and all furnished or completed by 
this magnificent grass, whose graceful beau- 
ty, when growing, is comparable to its vari- 
ed usefulness when cut down.—Scienti/ic 
American. 


DRY FOOD. 


Through Milan runs a canal, on the 
bridges over which one is reminded of a 
curious in the history of the city. 
One of its own Dukes being placed under 
ex-communication by the Pope, received the 
bull by the hands of two delegates. He 
heard it, and had them driven iu state until 
they reached the bridge. They did not 
know why, but found their carriage sudden- 
ly stopped on the bridge, with the water at 
hand, while they were surrounded by the 
guards of the duke, who was a tyrant and a 
desperado. 

„My lords,” said the duke, “whether 
would you prefer, to cat or drink!“ 

They looked at the water, looked at the 
guards, and suid : 

“Here is too much water to drink: we 
shall prefer to eat.“ 

„Very well, you shall have your choice,” 
he said. 

The bull was produced, its parchment cut 
up in pieces, and the dignitaries of Rome 
were forced to eat it, and also the leaden 
seals by which it was authenticated. Yet 
this rebellious Duke and the Pope were 
afterwards good friends. Ita in Transi- 
tion by Wm. Arthur. 


WHAT THEN? 


After the joys of earth, 
After its songs of mirth, 
After its hours of sight, 
After its dreams so bright— 
What then? 


Only an empty name, 
Only a weary frame, 
Ouly a conscious smart, 
Only an aching heart. 


After this empty name, 

After this weary frame, 

After this conscious smart, 

After this aching heart— 
What then? 


Only a ead farewell 

To a world we loved too well; 
Only a silent bed 

With the forgotten dead. 


After this sad farewell 

To a world we loved too well; 

After this silent bed 

With the forgotten dead— 
What then? 


— — 


LACUSTRINE HABITATIONS. 


A work has been recently published in 
France, by M. Troyon, entitled the Lacus- 
trine Abodes of Man, or the relics of prime- 
val antiquity discovered in the 12 of 
Switzerland. It appears that the boatmen 
on those lakes have, from time immemorial, 
observed in various places near the shore, 
under the calm transparent water, the heads 
of numberless wooden stakes protruding 
through the deposit which is generally 
found at the bottom. Along with these, 
large blocks of wood have here and there 
been visible, stags’ horns of great size, 
bones, and fragments of pottery. There 
was a lurking traditional belief that these 
were the remains of dwellings, occupied by 
the ple of ancient times, who built on 
the bao in order to shelter themselves 
from wild beasts. For centuries, however, 
no one had been tempted to look closer into 
these scattered fragments of a forgotten 
world. It was not until the year 1854 that 
the attention of scientific men was called to 
the discovery, and the result of the earliest 
investigations on the subject was to establish 
the existence of a submerged “lake village“ 
in a certain part of Lake Zurich. This 
discovery was rapidly followed by others. 
Similar sites have been traced in Lakes 
Constance, Geneva, Neufchatel, Burine, 
Morat, Sempach, and in several smaller 
ones. Indeed, they now seem to multipl 
in the note-books of archwologists with 
most inconvenient rapidity. Two years ago 
twenty-six such village sites had been de- 
scribed in the Lake of Neufchatel alone; 
twenty-four in that of Geneva; sixteen in 
that of Constance; and the amount of an- 
cient objects recovered from their debris 
has reached a truly formidable magnitude. 
Twenty-four thousand of these have been 
raised from a single locality in Lake of 
Neufchatel. We are still very far,“ says 
M. Troyon, “from having recovered all the 
relics imbedded in the silt of the lakes, and 

of the valleys. Nevertheless, we are 

y this time acquainted with a sufficient 

number of points of remarkable richness to 

enable us to give, by their description, an 

idea of that ancient population which had 
the habit of living on these waters.“ 

These people were of smaller stature than 
the present inhabitants of Europe, as is 
shown by the diminutive size of their orna- 
ments, and in particular by the grasp of 
the handles of their implements. he 
were a race of hunters; arrow-heads an 
lance-heads, and the bones of wild animals, 
are heaped around their dwellings. They 
were pastoral, for the bones of shee 
and oxen, aud in some instances of a small 
species of horse, are found in close juxta- 

ition with those of the deer, the wild 

, and other beasts of the forest. They 
were, to some extent, agricultural, for grains 
of wheat and barley, kernels of cultivated 


fruit, nuts, and cakes of unleavened meal, 
and even slices of small apples and pears, 
as if cut for preserving, are found among 
the relics. ere sre less certain traces of 
mats, or cordage, of hemp or flax. These 
pre historical men had their domestic ani- 
mals, and fed their dogs with the relics of 
their dinner; for almost all the bones con- 
taining marrow are broken, while many of 
them are marked by the teeth of dogs. 


RELIEF OF NEURALGIA. 


As this dreadful disease is becoming 
more prevalent than formerly, and as the 
doctors have not discovered any method or 
medicine that will permanently cure it, we 
simply state that for some time past a mem- 
ber of our family has suffered most intensely 
from it, and could find no relief from any 
remedy applied, until we saw an article 
which recommended the application of 
bruised horseradish to the face, for tooth- 
ache. As neuralgia and tooth-ache are 
both nervous diseases, we thought the 
remedy for the one would be likely to cure 
the other, so we made the application of 
horseradish, bruised and applied to the side 
of the body where the disease was seated ; 
it gave almost instant relief to the severg 
attack of neuralgia. Since then we have 
applied it several times, and with the same 
gratifying results. The remedy is simple, 
cheap, and may be had within the reach of 
every one.—Laurensville Herald. 


BLACK FREEMASONRY. 


. Captain Couthay, of the ship King Fisher, 

returned from the blockading squadron of 
the Gulf, confirms the accounts given of a 
secret league, and system of signs and pass- 
words among the negroes. He took on 
board his ship two sets of negroes—the first 
from Port Royal, the second from St. Marks. 
He saw that they knew each other as per- 
fectly as if they had lived together all their 
lives. On being pressed by him, they ad- 
mitted that they had means of knowing 
their friends every where; and in a mo- 
ment they knew whether a white man was 
for the slave or the master. He says that 
the battle of Corinth was known by all the 
negroes on the coast of Florida within 
three days after it was fought. 


Farm and Enden. 


DRAINING WẽIrn Pipes.—Since the ad- 
mirable work of our associate, Judge French, 
upon underdraining was published, much 
more attention than formerly has been given 
to the subject, and a new step in the art of 
farming has been fairly inaugurated. Per- 
sons who had no faith in the new power of 
the soil when relieved of cold standing 
water under the surface—or water so slow in 
motion as to have the same effect as stand- 
ing water—by giving investigation and a 
little thought to the matter, have become so 
far convinced of its utility as to make ex- 
periments, aod thus demonstrate the reason- 
ableness and expediency of the process for 
themselves. This has been done to a con- 
siderable extent—not only by those who are 
called book farmers, but U many who have 
never been hasty to adopt new notions, and 
the more trials there are made, the more 
popular the process becomes. Indeed, we 
think Judge French’s book, written as it is 
in a manly and vigorous style, and with so 
many happy illustrations and humorous 
turns as to make it exceedingly attractive, 
is having a decided iuflueace upon our peo- 
ple in this direction. 

We have visited some old farms where 
the prejudices of their proprictors were as 
deep rooted and tenacious as the roots of the 
skuok cabbage which infested their water- 
soaked lands, and found portions of them 
wearing a new aspect in their crops, and 
smiling under the wholesome influences of 
a warm, moist,and porous soil. Most of the 
experiments Which we have witnessed are 
quite limited, but are sufficiently large to 
afford complete illustrations of the advan- 
tages to be gained by the process—and to 
satisfy the experimenter that it is a money- 
making operation. When this fact becomes 
common, little argument will be needed to 
induce our people to make it a matter of 
common improvement. 

A part of the autumnal work on our farm 
has been that of finishing the drainage of a 

iece of land commenced in 1857. The 
ocality is a narrow valley, surrounded on 
three sides by higher land, and only the 
southeast side was then opened. The up- 
land on the edge of the valley was ploughed 
the preceding spring, but so wet was it, that 
the work could not be done until the 27th 
of May, and even then with difficulty, so 
thoroughly soaked was the soil. On the 
fullowing spring, and so on ever since, this 
land has been worked with comfort, and 
some portions of it even made into garden 
beds any time after the 20th of April. At 
the time of draining, the meadow was dotted 
with hassock grass, rushes, and skunk cab- 
bage, which all disappeared in the course of 
two years, without the aid of ploughing, re- 
seeding or heavy manuring; nothing being 
applied but avery light dressing of composted 
manure. It will be seen, then, that the 
season for farm operations on this piece of 
land has been lengthened in the spring 
about five weeks beyond what it was before 
drainage had taken place. The period of 
growth and ripening has also been consid- 
erably extended. These results, however, 
would scarcely justify the belief that this 
land is capable of producing crops such as 
are matured in a climate —— degrees 
farther south. Far from it. But it will 
produce and mature the most abundant 
crops that it would have utterly failed to 
bring before, and bring them at about one- 
half the cost of labour that is required on wet 
and heavy land. 

The drains have now ngarly all been 
opened on the northwest side of the valley, 
there being some twenty-five or thirty lat- 
erals, of various length, according to the 

itch and position of the land, some of them 
— not more than thirty feet in length, 
while others are two hundred, all laid with 
pipe having an orifice two inches in diame- 
ter, and discharging themselves into the 
main drain, laid with pipes of three inches 
orifice. 

This side of the meadow being exposed 
to the drainage of a long hill with several 
acres of table-land at its top, we have put 
the lateral drains only twenty feet apart. 
They are all four feet deep, so that from the 
centre, between them, there will be a fall 
from the surface to the bottom of the ditch 
of four perpendicular feet, to every ten hori- 
zontal feet. That is, standing in the cen- 
tre between two drains, there will be a fall 
on the right hand and on the left of four 


feet to the bottom of the ditch, for each of 


the ten feet from the centre to the ditch it- 
self. Under such circumstances, the drain- 
age of the soil will take place rapidly, and 
be of the most thorough character, and the 
beneficial results to the growing crops, hav- 
ing a warm, moist, and porous soil, in which 
to extend and perfect themselves, will abund- 
antly repay all the cost incurred, during 
each five years hereafter, so long as the land 
shall be properly cultivated. 

— gentlemen recently came to see 
the operation as it was going on, viewing, 
in the first place, that portion of the land 
drained in 1857, and then the new portion, 
and comparing the herbage and condition of 
the two parts. The contrast was so strikin 
as to arrest the attention of all; the drain 
side being covered with athick stubble of 
timothy and red top grasses, in which was 
added a sprinkling of eninvited ox-eye daisy, 
or white weed, while the other side present- 
ed the usual appearances of a wet meadow— 
hassocks, course cut grass, rushes, kc. On 
retiring from the field, one of the gentlemen 
observed, “I would give more for the crops 
of that land hereafter with two parts of 


manure upon it, than I would for it as it 
now is, with six parts of manure.” If such 
is the case—and his experience in such 
matters entitles him to speak oonfidently— 
the crops will repay the cost much sooner 
than our estimate above indicates. The 
work has been done so irregularly, and so 
mingled with the other affairs of the farm, 
that it will be difficult to arrive at the exact 
cost per acre. —New England Farmer. 


Children's Column. 


THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS. 
In the distant land of Denmark, 
At the holy Christmas-time, 
There's a custom so poetic, 
That it’s worthy better rhyme: — 


Mong the peasants poor and humble, 
Who our dear Lord’s birthday keep, 
As a day of thankful gladness, 
With a joy that lieth deep; 


While the grass and tender herbage 
Hidden are beneath the snow, 

And the rudest blasts of Winter 
With sharp, icy coldness blow, 


Brightly deck they little gift trees, 
Glitt’ring with their gilded fruit, 

Tapers, nuts, and waxen angels, 
Pendant from each dark-green shoot; 


And while thus they show each other, 
By these tokens of their love, 

How they value beyond praising 
The great gift of God above; 


They forget not bumbler creatures, 
Who their gladness cannot share, 

E’en the little birds of Heaven, 
Twitt’ring in the wintry air: 


High against a wall are mounted 
Uathrasbed oats bound on a pole, 
Where the snow-birds feast upon them, 

— Ever this their Christmas dole. 


And I think the little snow-birds 
Must repay them by their mirth— 
Singing sweeter songs of Spring: time, 
Making glad the barren earth. 
II. D. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


BY MRS R. H. wood. 


Charles. There, James, I wish father 
wouldn’t make us give a kiss for a blow, as he 
calls it; for just now, as I came down the 
schoolhouse steps, I slipped and fell against 
Jack Downing, and made him fall; and when 
he got up, he ran up to me and struck me 
with bis fist, and I said, “ Please don’t,” and 
all the boys laughed, and called out, “Cow- 


James. did Jack do then? 

O. Why, he smiled and went off. 

J. Do/you think he would have gone so 
„if you bad struck him back? 

C. No, I don’t think he would; for he gets 
very angry sometimes, when he fights; but I 
don’t like to be called a coward. 

J. Well, what would you liked to have 
done? 

C. Why, just the same that other boys do 
—strike back! 

J. Do you think that those boys who re- 
turn blow for blow are courageous and brave 
boys? 

C. Why, yes; it seems that they are not 
afraid to strike. 

J. No; but they are afraid to be called 
cowards. Now which should you choose to 
be afraid to strike, which is a violation of the 
words of our Saviour—“ Resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also”—or be afraid of 
being called a coward by such boys as those, 
who evidently are destitute of moral courage? 

C. What do you mean by moral courage? 

J. I mean courage to do right instead of 
wrong, though a great many boys might stand 
ready to laugh at you and call you coward. 

Here come in two boys, Willie and Frank | 

Frank. O, boys! don’t you think that Jack 
Downing and Edwin Sumner got to fighting 
this forenoon, and Jack threw Edwin down 
and cuta great gash in his head, and broke 
his arm, and the sheriff is after him to carry 
him to prison. 

J. Do you know how Jack came to knock 
Edwin down? | 

F. No; I was not thore, but Willie was, 
and saw it all. 

Willie. They were playing ball, and Edwin 
said something that Jack didn’t like, so he 
struck him; then Edwin kicked him, and 
called him bya bad name. Then Jack ran 
after him with a ball club, and pitched him 
over into a ledge of rocks down the bank. 

J. No, boys, you see the consequences of 
retuching blow for blow. Probably if Jack 
Downing and Edwin Sumner had been taught 
the language of our Saviour, the principle of 
which is contained in the simple words of a 
very good man, used when talking to children 
—* Give a kiss for a blow“ they would never 
have brought this trouble upon themselves 
and their parents. 

C. I'm glad I didn’t strike pack when Jack 
struck me, for I in my heart prefer true moral 
courage to such base, and I must say cowardly, 
conduct. 

F. and V. So say we all. Three cheers 
— True Moral Courage, and down with brute 

orce. 


„A kiss for a blow 
Always bestow, 
And angels will guide you 
Wherever you go.” 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS!—The Story of 
the Guard: A Chronicle of the War. By 
Mrs. Jessie B. Fremont. 16mo. $1.25. 
Springs of Action. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards. 
16mo. 81. . 
Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D., 
(Kirwan). By Samuel I. Prime. 12mo. $1.25. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Joanna Bethune. By the Rev. 
George W. Bethune, D.D. 12mo. $1. 
1 By Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 16mo. 


Graver Thoughts ofa Country Parson. $1.50. 
A Present Heaven. By the author of Patience 
of Hope. $1. ea 
Noonday. A Life Sketch. By the author of 
“Captain Russell's Watchword.” 75 cents.“ 
The Two Homes; or, Earning and Spending. 
By Mrs. Leslie. 65 cents. 
4... Results of Emancipation. By Cochin. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
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PRESCRIPTION 
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FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
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Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 

ical Preparations. june 7—tf 
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Free Condu.t a War. 
J. Stils. 15 cents. 
Federal Judiciary. A ving Dis- 
— By the Rev. Meaty A. — D. D. 
Dis- 
20 


5 cen 
Our Present Position. A Thanksgi 
— By the Rev. L. II. Christian, D. D. 
cents, 
The Sovereignty of God the Sure and Only Stay 
the Christan Patriot in our National 
y the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 20 cents f 
The Army of the Potomac ; ite ee 
Commander, and its Campaign. By Prince 
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the Treasury. By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 10 
cents. 
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TWELVE DOLLAR 


Sabbath-School Library. 


ONE HUNDRED VOLUM FROM 36 

208 PAGES EACH, ROUND CLOTH. 

BACKS, GILT LETTERINGS, IN A 
BOX, WITH 16 CATALOGUES, 
FOR TWELVE DOLLARS. 

The PRESBYTERIAN BOARD - 
CATION—No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphians 
are now prepared to supply a cheap Sabbath. 
school Library. The set contains books from 36 
to 298 pages, bound uniformly, with muslin backs — 
and paper sides, lettered in gilt, and numbered 
from 1 to 100. Sixteen Catalogues are furnished 
with each Library, which is packed in à box, 
suitable for a Case in Schools not already supplied. 

ues will be furnished on a teat on to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business t. 
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CHOICE MIXED SUGAR PLUMS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


MANUFACTURED, AND PUT UP NEATL 
IN I. 2, 3, 4. AND 8 POUND ied 
BOXES, SUITABLE FOR 
PRESENTS, BY 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


1210 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
nov 29—tf 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, Ac, send for a Circular. 

dress A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
Wost Troy, New York. 
T° HU RCH E8.—Societies about Building, 
rating, or Enlarging their Houses 
Worsbip, desiring to combine Economy with 
—— — *. — obtain valuable 
ormation by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
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Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A. M., ** 
Rev. THOMAS W. CAT TELL, A. I., Principals, 


This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Li 
or further information, address either of the 
Principals. sep 6—6m 
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styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
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FIR TENTH SESSION OF SUNNYSIDE 
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¢ Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
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: separate thoughts they are valuable, and go to con- 
firm the opinion thet a single, disconnected thought 
has often the richness of a condensed sermon. The 
habit of noting down such suggestions of a devout — 
and reflective mind, we strongly commend to our — 
— — 22 
to the best purposes. Dr. Adams, as his 
writings prove, is @ good end profitable thinker, — — | 
etd this volome, so beeutifully printed, may be 
gulted by all readers. 
hee. ‘New York, 1963; 
suthor of “Sedgemoor,” &c. New York, 1863, 
— 
This ie an excelient and sensible book, written 
by a lady of experience, and designed principally 
for the benefit of her own sex, and yet would not 
be out of place to any reader who values thought- 
fulness, good sense, and nice discrimination in es 
timating some of the leading tendencies and traits 
| 
: It was a labour of love to the late lamented Dr. 
Bethune to prepare a memorial of his mother, — 
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